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Marcu will be devoted to presenting the child-welfare work of the 
Congress to cities and towns in every state. The services of many of the 
state and national officers have been promised for the month 
A Nation Wide and meetings are arranged in many states. 
Child-Welfare Tour Five State Child-Welfare Conferences will be held in 
March, and April 4 to 9 all the groups of speakers will arrive 
in Nashville, Tenn., for the Twentieth Child Welfare Conference held by the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. The Ten- 
nessee branch of the Congress is hostess. 

The tour through the south is a joint tour of representatives of the Bureau 
of Education and the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Three groups will visit all the Atlantic seaboard states, while 
as many more will come from the north and the west. By this tour it is 
hoped that an impetus to home education and child-welfare work will be given. 


THE National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
welcomes into its nation-wide work for child-welfare the Maine Branch of the 
idiie Meidaatnas Congress which was organized in Waterville, February 10, 
State Branch of With 28 charter associations paying dues for over twelve 
National Congress hundred members. 


of Mothers and Fifty-two delegates from over twenty associations were 
Parent-Teacher =i attendance and gave fine reports of work accomplished. 
Asscoiations . . er 

School superintendents, teachers, ministers and parents were 
thoroughly interested and great enthusiasm was shown. The Waterville 
schools closed that teachers might attend the meeting for organization. Mrs. 
Walter Leroy Smith, National Chairman of Department of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, has done all the preliminary organization work with wonderful 
success, and to this is due the splendid success of the first Congress in Maine. 

Mrs. David O. Mears and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins with Mrs. Walter Leroy 
Smith represented the National Congress at the Waterville meeting and 
formed the state branch. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. D. W. Adams, Augusta; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. W. O. Hersey, Fairfield; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
J. L. Dean, Waterville; Treasurer, Mrs. Edhert Kelly, Fairfield. Ten Vice- 
Presidents and twenty-two directors were elected. 

New England is now solidly organized to promote the great objects of the 
Congress. 


Delaware held its annual convention in Harrington, Feb- 
February Child- ruary 25 
Welfare Confer- *. . a ai ° 
pte In Detroit, Michigan, the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations held its annual conference 
in connection with the Department of Superintendence, National Education - 


a9 
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Association, February 24-25 at Hotel Stadler, Commissioner Claxton presid- 
ing at one session, Mrs. Orville T. Bright, National Vice-President, at the other. 
The program follows: 


CHILD WELFARE IN HOME, CHURCH, SCHOOL AND STATE. 


National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Incorporated 1897. 
910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President, 3418 Baring St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Corresponding Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday, February 23. 
Hotel Stadler, 2 P. M. 
P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Presiding. 


Two AGENCIES FOR THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN; THE HOME AND THE 
ScHooL. Dr. Calvin R. Kendall, State Commissioner of Education, Trenton, 
N. J. 

How THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATIONS UNITES AND STIMULATES THE Two AGENCIES—HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Orville T. Bright, Vice-President of National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Chicago, III. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

How PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS CAN HELP SAVE 100,000 BABIES IN 
1916. Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 

Wuat Los ANGELES SCHOOLS DO FOR BABIES, AND FOR EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
IN INFANT HYGIENE. J. H. Francis, Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

GOVERNMENT HELPS IN BABY SAVING AND HOME EpucaTion. P. P. Clax- 
ton, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Second Session. 
Thursday, February 24—10 A. M. 


Conference of National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa 
tions with School Principals and Superintendents. 

CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES FOR TREATMENT OF CHILDREN WHO ERR IN 
HOME AND SCHOOL. 

Every Juvenile Court Child is a School Child, and is a Home and School 
Responsibility. 

Nation-wide Systematic Help—Proposed. 

CHILDREN WHO ERR. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, President of National 
Kindergarten College, Chicago, IIl. 

A NATION-WIDE PLAN FOR HELPING CHILDREN WHO ARE PROBLEMS IN 
HOME AND SCHOOL. Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 

A Co6PERATIVE EXPERIMENT IN TREATMENT OF ERRING CHILDREN. L.R. 
Alderman, Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Oregon. 
BusINEss MEN’s COOPERATION OFFERED. M. E. Douglas, Chief of 70,000 
Boys. 


Especially notable is the fact that the months of January, February and 
March have brought the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations into close touch and association with all women’s organizations 
and with the educators of the United States. 
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GREAT interest is evinced in the celebration of a National Baby-Week in 
March, and in this, cities are giving their support, calling together all organiza- 
° tions that are ready to engage in baby saving. Many branches 
dig eoragy of the Congress are working all the time for this, but will 
give special attention to it when everyone is thinking of it. 

It is the steady day-by-day, month-by-month, year-by-year work that 
counts. In that the Congress of Mothers is engaged. It has been possible 
through codperation with the Bureau of Education to secure service of 30,000 
women ready to promote the educational work for parents in which the 
Home Education Division is engaged. 

The membership of the Congress being made up of mothers, its work 
being for child welfare, it is the largest medium for reaching the largest number 
of mothers. To save 100,000 babies in 1916 is its slogan. It can be done if 
every association, whether in membership or not, will codperate. 


Those who wish further information may write to CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. 


THE Executive Board of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations met in Washington in January during the week of the 
ee convention of the National Council of Women. The members 
of Women _—COL:_ the Board attended every session of the National Council 

which is composed of national organizations of women in the 
United States and is one of 26 councils in different nations. 

Two years ago Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, the president of the U. S. 
National Council, laid before all the large organizations not allied with it a 
generous offer by which they should all come in. Two meetings were held 
to consider these plans—one in Washington in 1913, one in Pittsburgh in 1914. 

The Marchioness of Aberdeen is president of the International Council 
which met this year in San Francisco, and she was present and took an active 
part in all sessions of the National Council convention in Washington. 

Thirteen national bodies of women joined the Council in Washington. 
Among them were the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations and General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Great interest was shown in the work of the Mothers’ Congress, and it was 
given a prominent place on the program, and its president was chairman of 
the nominating committee. Mrs. Philip North Moore was elected President, 
Mrs. John Hays Hammond First Vice-President, and Mrs. Joseph P. Mum- 
ford Second Vice-President, who was also chosen as representing the Mothers’ 
Congress. The presidents of the national organizations make up the Board 
of Managers. 

Lady Aberdeen was so interested in the educational work of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations and in its coédperation 
with the Bureau of Education that she gave an entire day to visits to the 
office of the Congress and to the Government Departments, learning of their 
bulletins, and their methods in company with the National President and 
Secretary. 

The work of an International Council of all women’s organizations at the 
close of the war was shown by many speakers to open wide opportunities for 
service and for concerted work. 

The spirit of service dominated the whole convention. Though women 
of widely differing views were there, there.was no effort to force their individual 
ideas upon others. The National Suffrage Association and the National Anti- 
Suffrage Association were there in force, but not to argue at that time. No 
restrictions whatever ‘are laid on any organization. It is a Council where 


one may learn what different things are engaging the attention of millions of 
women. 
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The service to women rendered by Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett is inestimable. 
Her sweet unselfish spirit, her wonderful work for immigrant women when 
appointed by the United States to investigate conditions in other countries, 
the great improvements in administration of stations for immigrant women. 
brought about through her influence were an inspiration. The Government 


Departments of Interior, War, Navy, and Labor were all represented by 
speakers on the program. 


FOLLOWING the convention in Washington was a notable conference on 
Americanization in Philadelphia. The discussion of ways and means to 
educate immigrants in American ideals and to cultivate a 

Americanization spirit of patriotism and loyalty in our own citizens to the 
Congress in Phila. principles of democracy on which the nation was founded 
brought out the ideas of our foreign citizens as well as natives. 

Mary Antin’s passionate plea for the immigrant, and Grace Abbott’s practical 
plea to work with, and not for, them were two of the speeches which attracted 
most attention. In these days when nations are falling our own country 
needs to be alert in welding into unity of ideals the cosmopolitan population. 

The Bureau of Education has added a department on education of the 
immigrant, and will give special study to suggesting methods and measures 
which will deal with this important question in a manner that will be mutually 
helpful to the country and to the friends who come to us from other lands. 
The first measure approved was the teaching of the English language to all 
who come, old as well as young. 

The evening meeting was attended by over 6,000 people and thousands 
were unable to get into the Opera House, when Theodore Roosevelt spoke on 
“‘Fear God and Take Your Own Part.’’ In the audience were men of every 
rank in business and politics and leaders among women. 

An ovation of which anyone might be proud greeted the speaker, and for 
over an hour he held his audience by his vigorous statement of the country’s 
needs and of the duties of citizens. 


THE Colored Mothers’ Club of Poplarville, Miss., was organized December, 
1914, with six —_ and the present membership elected as President, 
Irs. E. L. Brown. 
pS serfs When we organized we were helped greatly by the. white 
Club of Poplarville, ladies of our town who have been working eight years in this 
Miss., Shows the work. We have bought books for orphan children, also paid 
— Work Being their tuition for this school year, also have furnished wood 
and crayon for the school, bought wire for cemetery, also 
codperated with the white ladies and had the town cleaned. The following 
subjects have been ably discussed during the year: ‘‘The Duty of a Mother 
in the Home,” ‘‘ Peace,”’ ‘‘Home Science,” ‘“ Duty,’’ ‘Social Purity,” ‘“‘The 
Home,” “The Value of Education.”” We have resolved to conduct our 
meeting this year by the programs laid down in the CHILD-WELFARE MAGa- 
ZINE; we are also anxious to have a domestic science teacher for this year. 
We have the child-welfare representative among the white ladies of our town 
and she is anxious to have our work published. 


Respectfully yours, 
Mary R. Brown, 
Secretary. 


Child Welfare Sub- | California seems determined to hold the lead in subscrip- 
scriptions for Janu- tions to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. Itis followed this month 
ary Banner State = }yy Oklahoma, Missouri, Massachusetts, Montana and Illinois. 
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DoyLeE, TEXAs, 
January 23, 1916. 
To THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, Greeting! 
, In behalf of the Congress of Mothers for Colored Women 
Greeting from the 


Colored Women’s We thank you for the interest manifested in the extension of 
National Congress child-welfare work among us, and desire your continued help. 


of Mothers and With your influence we hope to organize each state this 
pie. toonga year. The next national meeting will be held in Dallas, 


date given later. 

We who are interested in the work are struggling amid untold difficulties, 
we therefore request the good-will, codperation and encouragement of the 
large-hearted people of your race in this world-wide movement. Please help 
us advertise. Yours for service to humanity, 


Jostz B. HALL. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Beulah Reynolds, Mexia, Texas. 


THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PaA., February 21, :916. 
To the Editor of the Child-Welfare Magazine, 

May I be allowed to express my admiration of the scheme promulgated by the forthcoming 
Nation-wide Baby Week in the U. S. A., whereby the preventable wastage of precious infant 
life which is going on in every community, to a greater or lesser extent, is to be brought home 
to the entire country. The popular educational campaign thus initiated is, I understand, 
intended to appeal to parents, teachers, and all who have the care of children, to unite in a 
great effort not only to save the children but also to surround the lives of the young citizens of 
the country with conditions which will enable them to grow up in that fulness of vigour of 
body and mind which will fit them for effective service to their day and generation. 

This splendid example given by the United States, to awaken the public to its responsi- 
bilities towards the children of the nation, appeals to me in a very special way, inasmuch as 
Lord Aberdeen and I are at the present time endeavoring to raise funds which will enable a 
similar educational campaign to be carried on in Ireland with the immediate objeet of saving 
the infants, and safeguarding the lives of older children, in a country the flower of whose youth 
is being destroyed on the battlefield, and where cities and towns present conditions very prej- 
udicial to infant life. The fact that the rate of infant mortality in Dublin and Belfast is nearly 
50 per cent. higher than New York, speaks for itself. And I venture to ask those members of 
your Parent-Teachers Association, who claim kinship with Ireland, if they could help-to enable 
the effort made for American babies during the week of March 4-11, to be carried on for Irish 
babies during the following week, which happens to be that in which St. Patrick’s Day occurs, 
namely, March 17. 

If some kind of social entertainments could be organized for the Irish National Festival 
Day, or for some other day that week, in various centers, the proceeds of which might be devoted 
to child-welfare work in Ireland, this would, | know, be regarded as a very beautiful token of 
sympathy with the mothers and little children of the Green Isle. 

We are not seeking charity or doles, but means to carry on that preventive work which 
you are yourselves applying to so many of your cities with such good effect, and we are confident 
that the members of your Association will feel that no method of helping the countries suffering 
from the war will be more congenial to your ideals than one which tends to conserve the lives 
of their young children. 

I remain 
Yours very truly, 
IsHBEL ABERDEEN & TEMAIR 


P. S.—It is requested that any communication on the subject of above letter should be 
kindly addressed to Lady Aberdeen, Room 617, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
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The Extension Service of the National Congress of Mothers 


By JASPER L. McBRIEN 
U. S. Bureau of Education 


In connection with its annual 
National Conference, April 4—6, 1916, 
the National Congress of Mothers 
through its Extension Service is mak- 
ing dates for noted workers and 
speakers who aid in the nation-wide 
campaign for the purpose of promot- 
ing home education and closer co- 
operation between home and school. 
It will be a school of instruction 
through lectures by men and women 
who have a message worth while for 
the grown-ups, as well as for the 
young people themselves, in every 
community desiring such assistance 
throughout the Nation. 

Instruction by lectures is the oldest 
method of education. It was the 
method used by Socrates, Xenophon, 
Plato, and Aristotle in the education 
of the ancient Greeks, and by Cicero, 
Seneca, Quintillian and Plutarch 
among the old Romans. _ In the early 
part of the nineteenth century this 
method of instruction attracted atten- 
tion throughout England and was 
called by Lord Brougham the “ March 
of Intellect.’”” In America the name 
“lecture”? was a household word as 
early as 1630. According to Edward 
Everett Hale half the people who 
crossed the Atlantic that year came 
because they wanted to hear a lecture. 
A regular week-day lecture in each 
settlement was just as much a matter 
of course as a regular Sunday service. 
From the early settlement of America 
the lecture system in one form or 
another spread throughout New Eng- 
land and extended westward and 
southward, keeping pace with Amer- 
ican civilization till the lecture system 
as an agency in popular education has 
become nation-wide. 

Probably the most signal success 
in school extension by the lecture 
system is the New York City course 
of free lectures under the direction of 
the Board of Education there. Ac- 
cording to the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report of the Supervisor of Lectures 
for that city, lectures were delivered 


in 174 lecture centers, by 674 lec- 
turers speaking on 1,695 topics, before 
5,405 audiences. The total attend- 
ance for the year covered in this 
report was an aggregate audience of 
1,154,066, an increase of 15,364 over 
the preceding year. The mainten- 
ance of the interest is best illustrated 
by the fact that the attendance during 
the last part of the course is equal to 
that at the beginning, the increase of 
attendance, considering the serious 
character of the subjects presented, 
is a splendid proof of the earnest 
spirit that marks a large proportion 
of the community. For several years, 
these free public lectures have cost 
the City of New York over $150,000 
annually. 

What the Board of Education of 
New York has done for that city 
through its free public lectures the 
National Congress of Mothers wants 
to do for all of the states of the Union 
—north as well as south, east as well 
as west. While this Congress has 
no funds for a nation-wide free lecture 
course, it has on its list of lecture 
talent many eminent men and women, 
representing every walk of life from all 
sections of the United States, who 
gladly give their services gratis in this 
great work under the auspices of the 
National Congress of Mothers. The 
county, city, school, college, univer- 
sity, club, Parent-Teacher Association 
or society securing the services of 
these speakers will pay only its share 
of the expenses which will be pro- 
rated among the schools or organiza- 
tions securing the services of any 
speaker or speakers. 

These speakers are men and women 
of heart power as well as brain power. 
Every one has done something worth 
while in his or her own field of labor. 
Every one of them has something to 
say and knows how to say it. The 


dates for which they are available 
will be from March to to April 10, 
1916. 

Let those who desire the services 
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of these men and women write at 
once to Miss Ellen C. Lombard, 
Secretary, 910 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., stating the nature 
of the work they want done. The 
person best fitted for this work will be 
assigned to it. The Congress cannot 
always give either the speakers or 
those wanting their services first 
choice in these assignments. But 
every effort will be made to serve 
each local community according to 
its needs. It is only in this way that 
the child-welfare of the entire field 
can best be promoted. 

If two or three cities or counties 
take the same speaker or speakers it 
will reduce the expense for all con- 
cerned accordingly. | Coéperation 
pays here as in every other field of 
human endeavor. 

In conclusion let us not forget the 
power and influence of the lecture 
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platform as an agency in popular 
education. James B. Pond, the prince 
of lyceum managers, tells of its power 
and influence in the following eloquent 
language: 

“The lyceum platform stands for 
ability, genius, education, reform and 
entertainment. On it the greatest 
readers, orators and thinkers have 
stood. On it reform has found her 
noblest advocates, literature her finest 
expression, progress her bravest 
pleaders, and humor its happiest 
translations. Some of the most gifted, 
most highly-educated, and warmest- 
hearted men and women of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race have in the last 
fifty years given their best efforts to 
the lyceum, and by their noble 
utterances have made its platform 
not only historic, but symbolic of 
talent, education, genius, and reform.” 
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BELIEF IN THEIR EXISTENCE IS DUE TO UNSCIENTIFIC METHOD OF 
THOUGHT—No EVIDENCE WHATEVER THAT JUSTIFIES FAITH IN 
THEM—HowW THE SUPERSTITION ORIGINATED 


By W. 


Is there a short cut to eugenics? 
This association stands committed to 
the belief that eugenics is a phase of 
genetics; that it is, therefore, an 
applied science. Anything which 
calls itself eugenics, but which is not 
scientific, should expect only hostility 
from us. 

To be scientific, nothing more is 
necessary than that a doctrine should 
be based on accurate observation of 
facts, and correct inferences from 
those facts. 

As the experience of most of us is 
limited, and as our beliefs and reason- 
ing are unconsciously influenced by 
our hopes and fears, and by prejudices 


K. CLIFFORD 


which we absorb during childhood, 
it is no cause for astonishment that 
some ideas should be widely current 
and accepted almost without protest 
which, when examined by a really 
scientific method of thought, seem 
absurd. I wish to apply this process 
to a very widespread popular belief, 
which is being urged by many sincere’ 
and often influential persons as a 
“short cut’? method of race better- 
ment. , 

I refer to what is commonly called 
maternal impression, pre-natal cul- 
ture, ‘‘marking,” and so on. It is no 
novelty, but goes back beyond his- 
tory. In the book of Genesis* we 


* Chapter XXX, verses 31-43. A knowledge of the pedigree of Laban’s cattle would un- 


doubtedly explain where the stripes came from. 


It is interesting to note how this idea persists: 


I had just completed the present paper when I received from a correspondent the account of 
seven striped lambs born after their mothers had seen a striped skunk. The actual explana- 
tion is doubtless that suggested by Heller in the Journal of Heredity, V1, 480 (October, 1915), 
that a stripe is part of the ancestral coat pattern of the sheep, and appears from time to time 


because of reversion. 
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find Jacob making use of it to get the 
best of his tricky father-in-law. Some 
animal breeders still profess faith in 
it as a part of their methods of 
breeding: if they want a black calf, 
for instance, they will keep a white 
cow in a black stall, and express 
perfect confidence that her offspring 
will resemble midnight darkness. 

It is easy to see that his method, if 
it ‘‘works,’’ would be a potent instru- 
ment for eugenics. And it is being 
recommended for that reason. Says 
a recent writer, who professes on the 
cover of her book to give a ‘‘complete 
and intelligent summary of all the 
principles of eugenics’’: 

“Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the necessity of young 
people making the proper choice of 
mates in marriage; yet if the produc- 
tion of superior children were de- 
pendent upon that one factor, the 
outlook would be most discouraging 
to prospective fathers and mothers, 
for weak traits of character are to be 
found in all. But when young people 
learn that by a conscious endeavor to 
train themselves, they are thereby 
training their unborn children, they 
can feel that there is some hope and 
joy in parentage; that it is something 
to which they can look forward with 
delight and even rapture; then they 
will be inspired to work hard to attain 
the best and highest that there is in 
them, leading the lives that will not 
only be a blessing to themselves but 
to their succeeding generation.” 


MANY ADHERENTS 

The author of this quotation has no 
difficulty in finding supporters. Many 
physicians and surgeons, who are 
supposed to be trained in scientific 
methods of thought, will indorse 
what she says. The author of one 
of the most recent and in many 
respects admirable books on the care 
of babies, a woman who occupies a 
position of national importance in the 
“Better Babies’’ movement, is al- 
most contemptuous in her disdain for 
those who think otherwise: 

“Science wrangles over the rival 
importance of heredity and environ- 


- 
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ment, but we women know what 
effects prenatal influence works in 
children.”” ‘“‘The woman who frets 
brings forth a nervous child. The 
woman who rebels generally bears a 
morbid child.” ‘Self-control, cheer- 
fulness and love for the little life 
breathing in unison with your own 
will practically insure you a child of 
normal physique and nerves.” 

Such statements, backed up by a 
great array of writers and speakers 
whom the layman supposes to be 
scientific, and who think themselves 


scientific, cannot fail to influence 
strongly an immense number of 
mothers and fathers. If they are 


truly scientific statements, their gen- 
eral acceptance must be a great good. 

But think of the disillusionment if 
these widespread statements are false! 

Have we, or have we not, a short 
cut to race betterment? Everyone 
interested in the welfare of the race 
must feel the necessity of getting at 
the truth in the case; and the truth 
can be found only by rigorously sci- 
entific thought. 

Let us turn to the observed facts. 
I find this sample in the health de- 
partment of a popular magazine, 
quite recently issued: 

‘Since birth my body has been cov- 
ered with scales strikingly resembling 
the surface of a fish. My parents 
and I have expended considerable 
money on remedies and specialists 
without deriving any permanent bene- 
fit. I bathe my entire body with hot 
water daily, using the best quality 
of soap. The scales fall off continu- 
ally. My brother, who is younger 
than myself, is afflicted with the same 
trouble, but in a lesser degree. My 
sister, the third member of the 
family, has been troubled only on 
the knees and abdomen. My mother 
has always been quite nervous and 
susceptible to any unusual mental 
impression. She believes that she 
marked me by craving fish, and pre- 
ferring to clean them herself. During 
the prenatal life of my brother, she 
worried much lest she might mark 
him in the same way. In the case of 
my sister she tried to control. her 
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mind. Could we transmit this con- 
dition* to our children?”’ 


THE MARK OF THE MEAT MARKET 


Another I find in a little publication 
which is devoted to eugenics.t| Asa 
“horrible example’’ we are given the 
case of Jesse Pomeroy, a murderer 
whom older readers will well remem- 
ber. His father, it appears, worked 
in a meat market. Before the birth 
of Jesse, his mother went daily to 
the shop to carry a luncheon to her 
husband, and her eyes naturally fell 
upon the bloody carcases hung about 
the walls. Inevitably, the sight of 
such things would produce bloody 
thoughts in the mind of the child! 

These are extreme cases; let me 
quote from a medieval medical writer 
another case that carries the principle 
to its logical conclusion: A woman 
saw a negro—at that time a rarity in 
Europe. She immediately had a 
sickening suspicion that her child 
would be ‘‘ marked,” that he would be 
born with a black skin. To obviate 
the danger, she had a happy inspira- 
tion—she hastened home and washed 
her body all over with warm water. 
When the child appeared, his skin 
was found to be normally white— 
except between the fingers and toes, 
where it was black. His mother had 
failed to wash herself thoroughly in 
those places! 

Of course, few of the cases now 
credited are as gross as this; but the 
principle involved remains, so far as 
I can see, the same. 

We will take a hypothetical case of 
a common sort for the sake of clear- 
ness: the mother receives a wound on 
the arm; when her child is delivered 
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it is found to have a scar of some sort 
on the corresponding arm, and at 
about the same place. Few mothers 
would fail to see the result of a 
maternal impression here. But how 
could this mark have been trans- 
mitted? We are not here concerned 
with the transmission of acquired 
characters through the germ-plasm, 
or anything of that sort, for the 
child was already formed when the 
mother was injured. We are driven, 
therefore, to believe that the injury 
was in some way transmitted through 
the placenta, the only connection be- 
tween the mother and the unborn 
child; and that it was then reproduced 
in some way on the child, at a place 
corresponding to that where it ap- 
peared in the mother. 


No MEANS OF TRANSMISSION 


Here we have a situation which, 
examined in the cold light of reason, 
puts a heavy enough strain on the 
credulity. But what most mothers 
may forget is that there is not a single 
nerve or blood-vessel passing through 
the placenta, from mother to child. 
Not a drop of the mother’s blood 
passes to her unborn offspring. The 
child does indeed derive all its nour- 
ishment from the mother, but it is by 
soakage from her blood to its own; 
there is no direct connection. No 
one has ever traced a single nerve or 
blood vessel passing through. Is it 
conceivable to any rational human 
being, that a scar, or what not, on 
the mother’s body (or mind), can be 
dissolved in her blood, soak through 
the placenta into the child’s circula- 
tion, and then gather itself together 
into a definite scar on the infant’s arm? 


* Such a skin affection is usually due to heredity. Davenport says it ‘is especially apt 
to be found in families in which consanguineous marriages occur and this fact, together with 
the pedigrees [which he studied], suggests that it is due to the absence of some factor that 


controls the process of cornification of the skin. 


On this hypothesis a normal person who 


belongs to an affected family may marry into a normal family with impunity, but cousin 


marriages are to be avoided.” 
xeroderma. 
York, Igtr. 


t Of course, their eugenics is to be effected through the mental exertion of mothers. 


Technically the disease is known as ichthyosis, xerosis or 
See Davenport, C. B., “Heredity in Relation to Eugenics,’”’ p. 134. New 


And 


I am now in correspondence with a western attorney who is endeavoring to form an association 


of persons who will agree to be the parents of “willed” children. 


By this means, he has calcu- 


lated (and sends me a chart to prove it) that it will require only four generations to produce 


the Superman. 
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There is just as much reason to 
expect the child to grow to resemble 
the cow on whose milk it is fed after 
birth, as to expect it to grow to re- 
semble its mother, because of pre- 
natal influence, as the term is custo- 
marily used—for once development 
has begun, the child draws nothing 
more than nourishment from _ its 
mother. 

Of course we are accustomed to the 
pious rejoinder that man must not 
expect to understand all the mysteries 
of life; we are accustomed to hearing 
vague talk about the wonder of wire- 
less telegraphy. But in wireless 
telegraphy we have something very 
definite and tangible—there is little 
mystery about it. We have waves of 
a given frequency sent off, and caught 
by an instrument attuned to the same 
frequency. How any rational person 
can support a belief in maternal im- 
pressions by such an analogy, if he 
knows anything about anatomy and 
physiology, passes comprehension. 

Now I am far from declaring that 
we can find a reason for everything 
that happens. Science will not refuse 
belief in an observed fact merely 
because it is unexplainable. But let 
us examine this case of maternal 
impressions a little farther. What can 
we learn of the time element? 


THe TIME ELEMENT 


Immediately we are confronted 
with the significant fact that most of 
the marks, deformities and other 
effects which are credited to pre- 
natal influence must on this hypothesis 
take place at a comparatively late 
period in the ante-natal life of the 
child. The mother is frightened by a 
dog; the child is born with a dog-face. 
If we ask when her fright occurred, 
we usually find it not earlier than the 
third month, more likely somewhere 
near the sixth. 

But it ought to be well known that 
the development of all main parts of 
the body has been completed at the 
end of the second month. At that 
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time, the mother rarely does more 
than suspect the coming of a child. 
Her anxiety about the child, and 
events which she believes to ‘‘mark”’ 
that child, usually occur after the 
fourth or fifth month, when the child 
is fully formed, and it is impossible 
that many of the effects supposed to 
occur could actually occur. Indeed, 
we now believe that most errors of 
development, such as lead to the 
production of great physical defects, 
are due to some cause within the 
embryo itself, and that most of them 
take place in the first two or three 
weeks, when the mother is by no 
means likely to influence the course of 
embryological development by her 
mental attitude toward it, for the 
very good reason that she knows 
nothing about it. 

Unless she be immured or isolated 
from the world, nearly every expec- 
tant mother sees many sights of the 
kind that, according to popular tradi- 
tion, cause ‘‘marks.”” Why is it that 
results are so few? Why is it that 
women doctors and nurses, who are 
constantly exposed to unpleasant 
sights, have children that do not 
differ from those of other mothers? 

Darwin, who knew how to think 
scientifically, saw that this is the 
logical line of proof or disproof. 
When Sir Joseph Hooker, the botanist 
and geologist who was his closest 
friend, wrote of a supposed case of 
maternal impression, one of his kins- 
women having insisted that a mole 
which appeared on her child was the 
effect of fright upon herself for having, 
before the birth of the child, blotted 
with sepia a copy of Turner’s “ Liber 
Studiorum”’ that had been lent her 
with special injunctions to be careful, 
Darwin* replied: “I should be very 
much obliged, if at any future or 
leisure time you could tell me on 
what you ground your doubtful belief 
in imagination of a mother affecting 
her offspring. I have attended to the 
several statements scattered about, 
but do not believe in more than acci- 


* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Vol. I, p. 302, New York, 1897. The letter is dated 
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dental coincidences. W. Hunter told 
my father, then in a lying-in hospital, 
that in many thousand cases he had 
asked the mother, before her confine- 
ment, whether anything had affected 
her imagination, and recorded the 
answers; and absolutely not one case 
came right, though, when the child 
was anything remarkable, they after- 
wards made the cap to fit.” 

Any doctor who has handled many 
maternity cases can call to mind 
instances where every condition was 
present, to perfection, for the produc- 
tion of a maternal impression, on the 
time-honored lines. None occurred. 
Most mothers can, if they give the 
matter careful consideration, dupli- 
cate this experience from their own. 
Why is it that results are so rare? 


THE SEARCH FOR COINCIDENCE 


That Darwin gave the true explana- 
tion of a great many of the alleged 
cases is perfectly clear to us. When 
the child is born with any peculiar 
characteristic, the mother hunts for 
some experience in the preceding 
months that might explain it. If she 
succeeds in finding any experience of 
her own at all resembling in its effects 
the effect which the infant shows, she 
considers she has proved causation, 
has established a good case of pre- 
natal influence. 

It is not causation; it is coincidence. 

If the prospective mother plays or 
sings a great deal, with the idea of 
giving her child a musical endowment, 
and the child actually turns out to 
have musical talent, the mother at 
once recalls her yearning that such 
might be the case; her assiduous 
practice which she hoped would be of 
benefit to her child. She ‘mmediately 
decides that it did benefit him, and 
she becomes a convinced witness to 
the belief in pre-natal culture. Has 
she not herself demonstrated it? 

She has not. But if she would ex- 
amine the child’s heredity, she would 
probably find a taste for music run- 
ning in the germ-plasm. Her study 
and practice had not the slightest 
effect on this hereditary disposition; 
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it is equally certain that the child 
would have been born with a taste for 
music if its mother had devoted eight 
hours a day for nine months to culti- 
vating thoughts of hatred for the 
musical profession and repugnance 
for everything that possesses rhythm 
or harmony. 

It necessarily follows, then, that 
attempts to influence the develop- 
ment of the child, physically or 
mentally, through “pre-natal cul- 
ture,” are doomed to disappointment. 
The child develops along the lines of 
the potentialities which existed in the 
two germ cells that united to become 
its origin. The course of its develop- 
ment cannot be changed in any 
definite way by any act or attitude 
of his mother. 

It must also necessarily follow that 
attempts to improve the race on a 
large scale, by the general adoption of 
pre-natal culture as an instrument of 
eugénics, are useless. 

Indeed, the logical implication of 
the teaching is the reverse of eugenic. 
It would give a woman reason to 
think she might marry a man whose 
heredity was rotten, and yet, by 
pre-natal culture save her children 
from paying the inevitable penalty 
of this weak heritage. We have long 
shuddered over the future of the girl 
who marries a man to reform him; 
but think what it means to the future 
of the race if a superior girl, armed 
with correspondence school lessons 
in pre-natal culture, marries a man 
to reform his children! 


MISSPENT ENERGY 


Those who practice this doctrine 
are doomed to absolute disillusion. 
The time they spend oa pre-natal cul- 
ture is not cultivating the child; it is 
merely cultivating a _ superstition. 
Not only is their time thus spent 
wasted, but worse, for they might 
have employed it in ways that really 
would have benefited the child—in 
open-air exercise, for instance. 

For those who preach this doctrine, 
with the belief that they are aiding the 
prospective mother or furthering the 
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improvement of the race, we must feel 
sympathy and pity, as for all mis- 
guided efforts at well-doing. 

Their only excuse for this divorce 
from science is failure either to recog- 
nize the facts involved, or to make 
correct inferences from these facts. 
That the latter explanation applies 
in most cases, we know because we 
find many persons holding a belief in 
the reality of maternal impressions, 
who are perfectly well aware of the 
facts in the case. And these facts, 
which they well know, seem to me 
wholly to preclude any deductions 
which will support the belief that 
pre-natal culture is anything better 
than a superstition. To recapitulate, 
the facts are: 

(1) That there is, before birth, no 
connection between mother and child, 
by which impressions on the mother’s 
mind or body could be transmitted to 
the child’s mind or body. 

(2) That in most cases the marks or 
defects whose origin is attributed to 
maternal impression, must necessarily 
have been complete long before the 
incident occurred which the mother, 
after the child’s birth, ascribes as the 
cause. 

(3) That these phenomena usually 
do not occur when they are, and by 
hypothesis ought to be, expected. 
The explanations are found after the 
event, and that is regarded as causa- 
tion, which is really coincidence. 

These facts, accompanied by the ap- 
plication of rigorous logic, seem to me 
to prevent anyone from accepting as 
true the current belief in maternal 
impressions. 

And yet, because it is logically im- 
possible to prove a universal negative, 
we cannot absolutely prove that such 
a thing as a maternal impression 
never happened and never can hap- 
pen. We can only appeal to each 
individual to exercise his capacity for 
scientific thought, with an open mind, 
and decide for himself whether it is 
absurd to believe that the strawberry 
mark on the child’s arm is due to his 
mother’s appetite for strawberries. 
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But is it conceivable, we are often 
asked, that such an idea would have 
survived, widespread in the human 
race, for so many thousands of years, 
unless there were some basis of truth 
under it? 


How THE IDEA AROSE 


Certainly there is a basis of truth 
under it. The embryo derives its 
entire nourishment from the mother; 
and its development depends wholly 
on its supply of nourishment. Any- 
thing which affects the supply of 
nourishment will affect the embryo 
in a general, not a particular way. 

Now if the mother’s mental and 
physical condition be good, the supply 
of nourishment to the embryo is 
likely to be good, and development 
will be normal. 

If, on the other hand, the mother is 
constantly harassed by fear or hatred, 
her physical health will suffer, she will 
be unable properly to nourish her 
developing offspring, and it, when 
born, may by its poor physical con- 
dition indicate this. 

Further, if the mother experiences a 
great mental or physical shock, it may 
so upset her health that her child is 
not properly nourished, its develop- 
ment is arrested, mentally as well as 
physically, and it is born feeble- 
minded. Goddard, for example, tells* 
of a high-grade imbecile in the 
Training School at Vineland, N. J. 
“Nancy belongs to a_ thoroughly 
normal, respectable family. There is 
nothing to account for the condition 
unless one accepts the mother’s the- 
ory. While it sounds somewhat like 
the discarded theory of maternal im- 
pression, yet it is not impossible that 
the fright and shock which the mother 
received may have interfered with the 
nutrition of the unborn child and 
resulted in the mental defect. The 
story in brief is as follows: Shortly 
before this child was born, the mother 
was compelled to take care of a sister- 
in-law who was in a similar condition 
and very ill with convulsions. Our 
child’s mother was many times fright- 


* Goddard, H. H., “‘ Feeblemindedness,” p. 359. New York, the Macmillan Company, 1914. 
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ened severely as her sister-in-law was 
quite out of her mind. She says that 
this child’s ways often recall to her the 
sister-in-law’s actions at that time.” 

We can easily understand that any 
event which makes such an impression 
on the mother as to affect her health, 
might so disturb the normal function- 
ing of her body that her child would 
be badly nourished, or even poisoned. 
Such facts are not antagonistic to 
scientific thought; and they un- 
doubtedly form the basis on which 
the airy fabric of pre-natal culture 
was reared by the hands of those 
who lived before the days of scientific 
biology. 


ALLEGED CASES EXPLAINED 


Thus, it is easy enough to see the 
real explanation of such cases as those 
mentioned by the “Better Babies” 
expert, near the beginning of this 
paper. The mothers who fret and 
rebel over their maternity, she found, 
are likely to bear neurotic children. 
It is obvious (1) that mothers who 
fret and rebel are quite likely them- 
selves to be neurotic in constitution, 
and the child naturally gets his 
heredity from them; (2) that constant 
fretting and rebellion would so affect 
the mother’s health that her child 
would not be properly nourished. 

When, however, she goes on to 
draw the inference that “self-control, 
cheerfulness and love . . . will prac- 
tically insure you a child normal in 
physique and nerves,” we are obliged 
to stop. We know that what she 
says is not true. If the child’s 
heredity is bad, neither self-control, 
cheerfulness, love, nor anything else 
known to science, can make that 
heredity good. 

At first thought, we may wish it 
were otherwise. There is something 
inspiring in the idea of a mother 
overcoming the effect of heredity by 
the sheer force of her own will-power. 
But the idea is merely a hallucination, 
and perhaps in the long run it is as 
well: for there are advantages on the 
other side. It should be a satisfaction 


to mothers to know that their children 
will not be marked or injured by 
untoward events in the ante-natal 
days; that if the child’s heredity 
cannot be changed for the better, 
neither can it be changed for the 
worse. 

The pre-natal culturists and mater- 
nal-impressionists are trying to place 
on her a responsibility which she need 
not bear. 

Obviously, it is the mother who is 
most nearly concerned with the bogie 
of maternal impressions, and it should 
make for her peace of mind to know 
that it is nothing more than a bogie. 

It is important for the expectant 
mother to keep herself in as nearly 
perfect condition as possible, both 
physically and mentally. Her bodily 
mechanism will then run smoothly, 
and the child will get from her blood 
the nourishment needed for develop- 
ment, in proper quantity and proper 
quality. Beyond that, there is noth- 
ing the mother can do to influence 
the development of her child. There 
is not a shred of evidence to support 
the idea that a child’s mental or 
physical character can be influenced 
in the slightest degree for better or 
for worse in any definite way, by the 
mental attitude of the mother before 
its birth. 

Maternal impressions and pre-natal 
culture are not facts, but superstitions. 
They owe their continued existence 
to a lack of scientific thought. To 
realize their falsity, no deep researches 
are necessary: nothing more is needed 
than a knowledge of some elementary 
facts, and scientific thought about 
those facts. 

Scientific thought, Clifford* told us, 
“is not an accompaniment or condi- 
tion of human progress, but it is 
human progress itself.” 

No one, I venture to declare, has 
human progress more at heart than 
has the eugenist. It must, therefore, 
be to the interest of every eugenist 
to see that the superstition of ma- 
ternal impression is driven out of 
existence. 


* Clifford, W. K., ‘‘The Aim and Instruments of Scientific Thought.’’ Address before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, at Brighton, August 19, 1872. 
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Foot Troubles of Children 


By WILLIAM BRADY, M.D. 


Between the ages of ten and fifteen 
years a great many children begin to 
have trouble with their feet. Parents 
are likely to attribute the trouble to 
rapid growth. It never hurts a child 
to grow. ‘Growing pains” exist 
only in the imagination of the parent. 
When a child complains persistently 
of tired feet, aching feet, calves, 
knees, hips or back, it may be that 
the child is growing rapidly, but 
certainly that cannot account for 
the pain. 

Excepting congenital deformities, 
the cause of nearly all foot troubles, 
in child or adult, is improper shoes. 
Shoe manufacturers produce what 
they deem a good-looking shoe, shoe 
dealers stock these shoes, and parents 
buy them for their children with little 
or no regard for anatomical or physio- 
logical requirements of the feet. The 
child’s feet are made to fit the shoes, 
and not the shoes to fit the feet. 

From theoretical reasoning and 
practical observation we arrive at 
the conclusion that high heels con- 
stitute the most harmful feature of 
children’s footwear. It would be a 
salutary rule to banish high heels 
from our grammar schools altogether. 
Spring heels should be insisted upon 
by the school board, if not by the 
parents themselves, for all children 
up to the age of fifteen. High heels 
not only destroy the normal balance 
of the foot, but also alter the posture 
of the body as a whole, and throw 
abnormal strain upon the back. 

The second great factor of foot 
trouble is the out-turned toe. If a 
normal foot is examined it will be 
noticed that the line of the great toe 
coincides with the inside sole line, 
and does not veer outward, as the 
shoemakers would have it. When 
the soles veer outward toward the 
tip of the toe the stability of the foot 
in walking is necessarily impaired. 
The first effect is pronation, or rolling 
in, so that the individual’s ankles tend 
to approach each other, and he walks 


- 


upon the inner border of the feet. 
Pronation is most readily detected by 
observing the child from the rear, 
when it is found that the inner promi- 
nence of the ankle rolls toward its 
fellow of the opposite foot when the 
weight of the body is placed upon the 
feet. Pronation is the early stage of 
flat-foot. If detected and properly 
managed at this stage it may in- 
variably be corrected. If not properly 
treated it is very likely to develop 
into frank flat foot, or falling arch, 
later in life. 

The outward turning sole is also 
the chief, if not the sole cause of 
bunion. A bunion is a partially dis- 
located great toe joint, usually covered 
by a more or less inflamed or infected 
bursa or pad. One may gain a prac- 
tical idea of the mode of development 
of bunion by bending the extended 
index finger rather forcibly outward 
toward the little finger and holding 
it in that position for a few minutes, 
just as the great toe is forced out of 
alignment by the outward turning 
sole. 

In buying shoes, for children or for 
adults, it is well to place the shoes 
side by side on the floor and note 
how much room there is between the 
tips of the toes. The more nearly the 
tips of the toes approach the median 
straight line, the better the shoes. 
Never should there be more than 
three-fourths of an inch between them. 

Soles that are too narrow for the 
fore-foot are bound to create trouble 
—corns and strain of the transverse 
arch of the foot. The latter condition 
is sometimes accompanied by attacks 
of sudden excruciating pain in and 
about the head of the fourth meta- 
tarsal bone, called ‘‘ Morton’s neural- 
gia of the foot.” It may demand 
instant removal of the shoe, wherever 
the sufferer may be, in order to obtain 
relief. A wider shoe, and sometimes 
a pad of bevelled boiler’s felt or 
leather inserted longitudinally upon 
the insole, in such a way as to support 
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the transverse arch, will give relief. 
The pad should be }-inch thick at 
the center, about an inch wide, and 
perhaps two inches long. 

The fourth common fault in chil- 
dren’s shoes is pointed toes. No 
human foot is pointed, nor yet quite 
square, but rather broadly rounded 
at the toes. The shoe should be 
broadly rounded. Anything else is a 
mere compromise with freak fashion 
and must inevitably injure the foot. 

Nowadays there is a specialist for 
almost every pain. Of course we 
have orthopedic specialists who de- 
vote their practice solely to deformi- 
ties, including foot troubles. But 
unfortunately the Grand Old Public 
is apt to take any self-nominated 
“specialist”? at his word. So you 
will find so-called ‘‘foot specialists,”’ 
‘“‘orthopractic experts’ and the like 
ready to ‘“‘diagnose’’ and prescribe 
for your foot troubles in many shoe 
stores. Some of them even have a 
“diploma”’ to exhibit—a certificate 
earned by reading over six mail-order 
lessons which are supplied by the 
manufacturer of some patent arch 
prop or other makeshift. A barber 
is a poor skin specialist; a grocer 
knows little about dietetics; likewise 
a shoe dealer is a poor man to consult 
for foot ailments—and so is his 
“‘graduate”’ clerk. 

We fail to understand why the 
family doctor is not competent to 
give advice about ailments of the 
feet as well as about those of the 
lungs. He has studied the anatomy 
of the whole body quite thoroughly, 
really; yes, and the physiology, 
pathology, surgery and all. For some 
reason or other he has not pretended 
to be an ‘“‘expert’’ on foot troubles, 
but still he knows a thing or two 
about feet, even without a course of 
mail order instruction from a manu- 
facturer of expensive arch supports. 
If he is not capable of managing the 
trouble, then he is only too glad to 
refer the patient to an orthopedic 
surgeon for advice. 

Pronated, tired, strained feet may 
be greatly benefited by thorough 
strapping with adhesive plaster. The 
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doctor applies this in such a manner 
as to give good support without put- 
ting the muscles of the foot and calf 
out of commission. It may be worn 
from ten days to three weeks, then 
renewed. It does not prevent taking 
certain definite exercises calculated to 
develop the weak muscles and liga- 
ments of the feet and calf—such 
exercises as the heel and toe drill, toe 
dancing, walking bare-foot, toeing in. 

By the way, the strong foot toes 
a wee trifle inward in walking, as, 
for example, the Indian. The weak 
foot almost invariably toes out. Toe- 
ing out is forced upon the feet by 
out-turned soles and high heels. 
Toeing in is a good habit to acqurie. 
At any rate the effort should be to 
toe straight ahead in the direction 
you are going. 

Arch props or supports of any kind 
should never be worn, especially by 
children, without medical advice. 
Irremediable harm is done by shoe 
dealers and other incompetent persons 
who sell these contrivances to alk 
comers. To adopt an arch prop, no 
matter whether it be springy or 
rigid, is analogous to applying splints 
to a lame arm. One would not wear 
splints without medical advice. A 
foot is just as useful as an arm, and 
just as worthy of intelligent treat- 
ment. It is a very common thing to 
see permanent flat foot brought on 
by ill-advised wearing of arch props 
recommended and supplied by some 
half-baked ‘‘foot expert.” 

The widest part of the normal foot 
is the forefoot—the part of the foot 
just behind the webs of the toes. 
Yet, unhappily, the fashion is to 
crowd this part of the foot into a 
shoe half an inch too narrow. A 
broad foot, like a normally wide 
waist, is deemed ugly by the sickly 
admirers of deformed bodies. Wo- 
men, therefore, suffer agonies for the 
sake of having narrow-looking feet, 
and even little girls, in America as in 
old China, are made to suffer in the 
same way. The width of the sole 
of the shoe should be certainly as 
great as the width of the naked sole 
under the weight of the body. 
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Spring heels, widely rounded toes, 
straight inside sole lines, then, are the 
important features of good footwear 
for children. As for shanks, counters, 
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thickness of soles, uppers, there is 
little to be said, except this: The less 
of them the better. 





A Teacher’s Viewpoint of the Kindergarten 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 


I am glad that my subject reads 
just as it does, for, while I recognize 
the greater value a consensus of opin- 
ion from teachers in general would 
have, and while I have reason to 
think that many first grade teachers 
think with me—and really cannot see 
how they can think otherwise—I can 
speak with authority for only one. 
So please remember that I am giving 
you only a teacher’s viewpoint of 
kindergarten, and if you should not 
agree with me do not visit your dis- 
approval on my sisters’ heads. 

Again I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to give my viewpoint of the 
kindergarten, for it happens that I 
have lately had an unusual chance to 
see the effect of kindergarten training 
upon first grade work. When | took 
charge of a first grade in a school that 
until that year had not had a kinder- 
garten, I had a room not over full of 
average normal children, children in 
no way different from those that I had 
the next year except that they had 
not been to kindergarten. I had 
before then taught a good many more 
years than it is necessary to count, 
but I assure you that never before or 
since have I ever worked so hard with 
so little result as I did that year. I 
have never seen a room where it was 
so nearly impossible to get a general 
response to any stimulus of any kind. 
I might ask anything from ‘‘Can you 
tell me what the chalk said?’ to 
“Would you like to play a game?” 
and all but about a dozen would sit 
in their seats like little stone images 
and never say a word. Parenthet- 
ically | may remark that according to 
the old school idea of discipline they 
were ‘‘as good as gold,” but, at the 
close of the third school month two 
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thirds of that class were just beginning 
to get a start in their first-grade work. 

The next year I had the same grade 
in a community where they had had 
a kindergarten for two years. I had 
a room so full that when all were 
present there were not desks enough 
to go around. At least two thirds of 
these children had been to kinder- 
garten, and the only trouble I had 
the first week of school with this class 
was to keep everyone from trying to 
tell me everything at the same time. 
In a short time two thirds of this 
class were so well along in their work 
that the only reason they were not 
making an unusual record was that 
I could not give them all they could 
do, without neglecting the other third. 
“There is my instance.” Facts I 
have, you see. 

As to the cause—after allowing for 
the difference that always exist be- 
tween different classes in different 
years, though that must be caused 
by something, after allowing for 
greater skill in handling this room 
that my two years’ experience may 
have brought, there is still a great 
difference that I can only account 
for through the kindergarten. Yet I 
know how misleading it is to draw 
conclusions from isolated instances of 
this kind, no matter how clear the 
case may seem, so I have been study- 
ing the question, and I have convinced 
myself that the children—please note 
that I say ‘the children,” not “the 
child’ —that allows for too much 
individual difference—but the chil- 
dren who come to first grade from 
kindergarten do better work, broader 
work, and more work than children 
who have not had kindergarten train- 
ing, or a home training that is the 
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equivalent of kindergarten life; and 
that, for the great majority of children 
who enter our schools, kindergarten 
training is absolutely essential to satis- 
factory first-grade work. 

Let me digress here a moment to 
say that I think there are a few chil- 
dren who do not need to go to kinder- 
garten at all, but they come from 
homes where some one has had the 
knowledge and patience and strength 
and time to give them in their home 
environment the same training the 
kindergartner gives to those who come 
from homes less fortunate. 

If all mothers could so talk with 
their children about things they see 
that their eyes would be open to 
observe more and more, could so 
divert their play that each day would 
find then more able to direct them- 
selves, could thus lead them from their 
native reactions to some reactions 
that they must acquire, we should not 
need kindergartens. There are homes 
where this is done, where it is done 
unconsciously, and I believe it is 
because there are these homes that 
send us pupils well able to get the best 
from the first-grade work, that we 
have been so long blind to the need 
for kindergartens in our public schools. 

I taught for many years in a com- 
munity where the mothers had time 
to talk with their children, to play 
with them, read to them, to listen to 
them, and I was fond of saying I 
would rather teach a room full of 
healthy normal seven-year-old chil- 
dren who had never seen a school- 
room than any kindergarten products 
you could send me. Perhaps under 
the same conditions I would say the 
same thing again, but now I say, that 
in my opinion, for the very great 
majority of children who enter our 
schools, kindergarten training is abso- 
lutely essential to satisfactory first- 
grade work. 

I told you in the beginning that I 
had reason to believe there are others 
who think with me. There are be- 
sides ours three other kindergartens 
in the schools of the same city, and 
there are three other first-grade 
teachers who say there is a vast dif- 
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ference between the work done by 
children who have had kindergarten 
and those who have not. 

Let me say right here, lest some one 
think I am making a class distinction 
in regard to the need for kindergar- 
tens, that our four kindergartens are 
located in four typically different 
parts of the city and, if a plain Amer- 
ican may speak such a thing, embrace 
all classes of citizens. The matter of 
home training does not resolve itself 
into any such simple elements as the 
distinction between the Colonel’s lady 
and Judy O’Grady. Not at all. 

If it is true that children with 
kindergarten training do better first- 
grade work than children without such 
training, the next question is ‘‘Why?”’ 
I am just psychologist enough to 
believe that unless a fact accords with 
sound psychological principles either 
the fact or the principles are wrong. 
Now there are a few psychological 
principles that I am not quite ready 
to declare wrong so I must see if my 
facts accord with them. 

Among these principles there is 
nothing more true than the assertion 
that until you touch a child’s experi- 
ence you get no reaction from him 
and that until you get some reaction 
from him all your teaching is in vain. 
Therefore the child with the larger 
experience will learn better and more 
quickly because he has more points 
of contact for the new knowledge, 
a broader basis for his association of 
ideas, or, as we sometimes say, he 
has a better background for the things 
wewish him to learn. 

There was nothing the matter with 
the stolid room I first had but a lack 
of this experience. The children had 
led such narrow inexpressive lives 
that there were very few points where 
I could touch their experience. If 
these same children had been to 
kindergarten they would have had 
a rich fund of experience gained 
through their morning talks, their 
stories and their games, and a habit 
of expression that would no doubt 
have made them noisy, but would 
also no doubt have made them more 
responsive to my appeals. 
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Again, there is nothing more true 
than that an impression is fixed only 
through motor activity. This is the 
reason kindergarten seeing is of more 
value than much untrained seeing 
may be. What the _ kindergarten 
child sees and hears and feels he 
expresses through some physical ac- 
tivity until it becomes part of him. 

Also this third thing is true. An 
acquired reaction may be acquired 
only by being joined to a native re- 
action. ‘This is the reason the kinder- 
garten is apparently all play. A 
child’s native reactions lie chiefly in 
the field of play, and it is through 
touching them that we may most 
quickly lead him to acquire another 
kind. 

What has all this to do with kinder- 
garten? Just this: it is, in my opin- 
ion, sound psychology to make the 
kindergarten a bridge between the 
home and school—a bridge of experi- 
ence built from the instinct to play 
to the power to see and do. For the 
building of backgrounds, important 
as it is, is not all the kindergarden 
does. It also trains children to see. 
And they must see to do the work we 
require—see so unerringly that the 
difference between an ‘‘a’’ and an 
“O,” an ‘‘M” and an “‘n,”’ is as wide 
as the sea. How else can they gather 
from the countless little black symbols 
on the printed page the thought and 
feeling that they represent? 

It isn’t pure perversity that makes 
Johnnie call “baby” “book” and 
“kitty” ‘‘kite,” it is because he does 
not see. Perhaps if Johnnie had 
played with spheres and cubes and 
squares, distinguishing between their 
forms, had made designs with bits 
of colored paper like designs he was 
shown, he would have developed a 
power of discrimination that would 
have helped him to see word forms. 
So much for the mechanics of reading, 
the part of primary work least related 
to kindergarten. 

In language work, which taken as 
self-expression is so closely related to 
reading, it is again a question of 
experiences and not even the oppo- 
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nents thereof deny the fact that 
kindergarten children talk well. 

If we consider number work we 
shall find that the kindergarten pupil 
who has built a fence of his blocks 
and told you it is two inches high, 
one inch wide and four long; has 
changed it perhaps to a post four 
inches high, two inches broad and 
one inch think, has unconsciously 
developed a sense of number that few 
untrained children have. 

If we wish to extend the discussion 
to cover hand work, drawing and 
music, | hardly think the question 
debatable. No one deries that kinder- 
garten children use their hands better 
than untrained children do. Apropos 
of which I should like to say, wiser 
heads than mine hold that to some 
extent mental development comes 
through motor control. And once 
upon a time not so long ago I heard a 
first-grade room sing beautifully the 
first months of school. When I 
expressed my surprise their teacher 
said ‘Oh, they are _ kindergarten 
children,” as if, of course, that 
explained it all. 

If all these things are true, why 
are we arguing the question? Why 
does not every one agree that kinder- 
garten training is essential to satis- 
factory first-grade work? One reason 
I have given you, that there are some 
fortunate children who do so well 
without it. Another is, I am sorry 
to say, that not all kindergartens nor 
all primary schools are perfect yet. 

As long as there are kindergartners 
who send out children who are un- 
willing to do anything but talk and 
play—I must confess I do not know 
any such just now, but I am afraid 
there are still a few somewhere—as 
long as there are first-grade teachers 
who will not budge from their rigid 
ideas to meet the kindergarten child 
half way on his road to school disci- 
pline, there will be complaints against 
the kindergarten from the first-grade 
teacher. 

Just how much I think their com- 
plaints are worth I am afraid to say. 
They always remind me of a sentence 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of Wisconsin, 
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wrote. ‘Kindergarten children must 
suffer hard knocks in the elementary 
school before they learn to restrain 
their spontaneous activities and apply 
themselves to hard tasks.”” And I 
wonder if the kindergartner or the 
first-grade teacher has the more to 
learn along the line. 

A more important criticism is that 
the kindergarten is a sort of appen- 
dage to the public school, working 
only for its own ends and not closely 
related to the next grade. Of course, 
wherever this is true the kindergarten 
does not reach its full measure of 
efficiency. 

There are other criticisms against 
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the kindergarten. One comes from 
the mother who does not understand 
that what seems to her useless play is 
the best preparation her child can 
have for the book knowledge she is so 
anxious for him to gain. Another 
comes from those superintendents 
who maintain that the kindergarten 
is not an essential part of the public 
school. Just how they maintain their 
position I must confess I do not know 
for again I say it is my opinion that 
for the great majority of pupils who 
enter our public schools, kindergarten 
training is absolutely essential to 
satisfactory first-grade work. 


A Message to Kindergartners 


LUCY WHEELOCK 


Chairman Committee of Coéperation of I. K. U. and N. C. M. and P. T. A. 


To THE BRANCHES OF THE I. K. U.: 

The National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations has 
declared as one of its aims the pro- 
motion of kindergartens. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations 
and kindergartners in California car- 
ried through the legislation which 
led to the establishment of the kinder- 
gartens in several towns where none 
had existed before. For full account 
of this see October No. of Kinder- 
garten Review and Circular Letter 
No. II, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In Idaho a state cam- 
paign is now in progress to make the 
kindergarten a part of the public 
system. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations with their state president, 
Mrs. McFadden, are actively working 
to this end. 

For several years the I. K. U. has 
appointed a committee on affiliation 
with the Mothers’ Congress. The 
committee have worked nobly, but 
so far the kindergartens have not 
largely codperated. We are abso- 
lutely dependent for our growth on 
the public sentiment which demands 
kindergartens. Fathers and mothers 
enrolled in the Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciations create this sentiment. Co- 
operation with them will not only 
aid the kindergarten but will help to 
extend the system. Every kinder- 
gartner may make her Mothers’ Club 
a part of this national organization. 
The process of securing membership 
is simple and literature will be sent 
on application. The small fees re- 
quired are more than returned in 
deepening and extending of interest. 
We help our own noble cause by 
alliance with working to the same 
end. When any time of stress comes 
we must depend upon the mothers 
and fathers to support the kinder- 
gartens. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Branch of the Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations all the delegates pledged 
themselves to work for the extension 
of the kindergarten in the state. 
Will the kindergarten respond? Will 
you fill out and return the enclosed 
questionnaire? 

Send at once for literature to any 
member of this committee or to the 
National Congress of Mothers, 910 
Wash. Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Home Economics in the Rural Schools 


The demand for courses in home 
economics in the rural school is 
constantly growing. Home condi- 


tions, school sentiment, and state 
laws are all combining to make 
such courses necessary. Normal 


schools are doing their part by intro- 
ducing brief courses of home econo- 
mics into the training of every rural 
teacher. Summer school courses have 
been especially planned to meet the 
needs of the rural school. Helpful 
bulletins are published in some of 
the states by the state boards of 
education or the state agricultural 
colleges offering suggestions in regard 
to home economics courses for the 
rural schools. 

Such suggestions may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

The rural teacher who is desirous 
of introducing home economics into 
her course in the rural school will do 
well to make sure that the sentiment 
of the community is favorable. It 
may be necessary for the teacher 
herself to create this sentiment. This 
may be accomplished by securing 
one or two good speakers to present 
the subject at community meetings; 
by the organization of a girls’ club 
the members of which work out their 
problems in the home, securing their 
mothers’ help and coéperation; or 
by the preparation of a hot dish at 
school to be used with the school 
lunch. 

The state university, the state 
agricultural college, or the normal 
school of the district may be able to 
send a home economics worker to the 
community to give an inspiring talk 
or a helpful demonstration. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture sends out much helpful 
literature describing the formation 
of girls’ clubs and state help can be 
secured to effect their organization. 

The hot dish to supplement the 
lunch brought from home can be 
prepared by interesting some of the 
older girls. These girls may be so 
efficient that they can take entire 
charge of the preparation of the hot 
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dish. The dish chosen should be as 
simple as possible—a vegetable or 
cream soup, cocoa, baked potatoes, 
baked apples, white sauce with pota- 
toes or other vegetables, apple sauce, 
rice pudding, etc. It may be well to 
have plans for a week made on 
Friday. Materials for the hot- dish 
may be brought in turn by different 
pupils—record of materials desired 
and materials volunteered can be kept 
on the blackboard to stimulate in- 
terest and make sure of the provision 
for each day. No great variety need 
be sought; choice can be determined 
by home supplies. The interest and 
coéperation of the mothers is abso- 
lutely necessary to success. 

The preliminary work can be done 
before school or at recess and the 
final preparations made at some va- 
cant period which the girl may have, 
or immediately at the close of the 
morning session. ‘This should in no 
way interfere with the regular school 
duties. The girls who do the work 
can take charge of the lunch singly 
or in groups of two, taking turns a 
week at a time. The serving of the 
lunch can best be made a school exer- 
cise, boys and girls participating in 
the necessary activities. Places 
should be carefully arranged and all, 
except those serving, should sit down 
at once with the teacher so that social 
observances may be regarded. 

Means for cooking the hot lunch 
must be provided. This may be more 
easily managed on the ordinary heat- 
ing stove than on the modern heater. 
If the school has a modern heater it 
may be necessary to provide a small 
oil stove with an oven for cooking 
purposes. Frequently such a stove 
can be loaned by some one in the 
community, especially during the 
winter months when it is not in use 
in the home. The few utensils 
needed for cooking can likewise be 
provided by the pupils. Each pupil 
should be made to take an interest 
in the furnishing of the equipment, 
for it is most desirable that all take 
active part in the provision of the 
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lunch. Dish pans and towels must 
not be forgotten and those who are 
not engaged in the cooking or serving 
can take their turn washing dishes 
after the meal. The serving plate, 
bowl, cup, knife, fork, spoon, and 
two linen or paper napkins (one for 
tablecloth) should be provided by 
each individual for his own use and 
kept at the school. A simple cup- 
board or table with large drawers can 
probably be arranged by the boys to 
hold the serving dishes and cooking 
utensils. 

Lessons in cooking should be the 
outcome of the school-lunch work if 
possible. It is more feasible to use 
the last period of the afternoon, one 
or two days a week, for a cooking 
lesson. This period can then be pro- 
longed if cooking processes demand 
a longer time. Simple equipment 
should be provided for group work. 
The cooking lessons should be based 
on some definite plan—the food 
principles are usually made the basis 
of the course in cookery, or the lessons 
are grouped around the service of 
meals. The latter plan has the great 
advantage of stimulating home prac- 
tice. One lesson can be devoted to 
the cooking of cereals, a second to 
the study of coffee, and a third to the 
making of dry and cream toast. 
Eggs can be cooked in various forms, 
and finally hot breads for breakfast 
can be prepared. As the work ad- 
vances the pupils should report the 
preparation of a single breakfast 
dish for one week, then a second 
dish should be added, and finally the 
preparation of the entire breakfast 
should be reported and an effort 
made to secure variety in the menu 
from day to day. 

Much home work can be required 
of the girls in the rural schools and 
only as home work is carried on can 
the work be considered of value. 
Recipes should be carefully written 
and neatly kept; reports of home 
practice with these recipes should 
be made each week. Such reports 
should be posted at school and made 
use of to stimulate class interest. 
Samples of foods, prepared at home, 
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should be brought for the teacher’s 
inspection and the work of the 
different members of the class should 
be compared. The organization of 
clubs, contests, and school fairs will 
do much to keep interest alive and 
help the girls to help themselves. 

The study of food values and costs, 
the growth and manufacture of foods, 
and the sanitary handling of food 
must be emphasized. If the cooking 
period is not sufficiently long to allow 
for this theoretical work, much of it 
can receive emphasis in related sub- 
jects—geography, arithmetic, hygiene 
and physiology, spelling, composition, 
reading, etc. There are several in- 
expensive texts on the market that 
can be put in the hands of the pupils 
which will add to the effectiveness of 
the lessons and economize the time 
of teacher and pupil. 

If there is no room in the school 
for the cooking lessons it may be 
possible to meet in the kitchen of 
one of the homes. This is sure to 
awaken the interest of the community 
and may lead to the installation of 
equipment in the school. 

Lessons in sewing can be more 
easily introduced in the rural school 
than the lessons in cooking. No 
equipment is needed for the sewing 
lessons other than the individual 
equipment which the girls can easily 
bring from their own homes. Interest 
can be aroused by preparing articles 
for use in the school—curtains, bags, 
towels, and aprons for the cooking 
lessons, etc. Samplers should be 
used only as a means of mastering the 
stitches. Stitches should be applied 
to useful articles as soon as possible. 
The selection of materials, cost, 
making, care and repair of clothing 
should all be emphasized. As with 
cooking, home work should be en- 
couraged and reported upon. 

In addition to the lessons in sewing 
and cooking it is desirable to give 
instruction in the questions of home 
management or housewifery. Some 
of this work can be combined with 
the study of food preparation, but 
there are various questions of home 
sanitation, care of the bedroom, care 
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of the sick, etc., which are likely to 
be omitted altogether from the course 
if a definite place is not made for them. 

Since the home economics course 
covers so wide a field it may be best 
for the teacher to take up one line of 
work each year, devoting her time to 
that. Thus if the school-lunch ques- 
tion is urgent she may begin with 
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foods and cookery the first year; 
the second year she may give lessons 
in sewing (for the older girls will be 
able to take entire charge of the school 
lunch work by that time), and the 
third year can be devoted to a 
specific study of other home problems 
as indicated by the terms ‘household 
management or housewifery.”’ 


New Books 


Being Well-Born. By Michael F. Guyer. Childhood 
and Youth Series. Bobbs Merrill & Co. $1.00. 
The study of pre-natal influence, of heredity, and of 

the science of race development is one that has received 

much consideration from students. The author of 

“ Being Well-Born "’ reviews the progress of this study 

up to the present time. The statement is frankly made 

that many of the theories advanced have not been 
proved, that wide difference of opinion exists on many 
of the points discussed. 

The relative importance of heredity and environ- 
ment are presented. The value of both cannot be 
overestimated, yet as one looks over the men and 
women who have risen from what the world regards 
as poor heredity and poor environment, who by over- 
coming obstacles have gained strength of character, 
one must be led back to the divine heredity which 
exists in the poorest and lowliest. Infinite wisdom 
of the Creator of the Universe is so far beyond the ken 
of finite man that only on the surface can he touch 
those great questions of the origin of life, of its develop- 
ment of man. 


Recreational Survey. 
Wisconsin. 


This is the first survey of the positive and negative 
factors in recreation made by a commercial organiza- 
tion. Work was done by a representative committee, 
appointed by the Madison Board of Commerce, includ- 
ing every social and civic interest in the city, under the 
leadership ot Clark W. Hetherington, Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Wisconsin. 

The survey is scientific in method, comprehensive in 
social and educational meaning, exhaustive in illuminat- 
ing details, and as practical for applied, constructive 
effort as any recreational survey yet made. 

Chapter 10 gives the general deductions and presents 
the recreational problem of Madison with a recom- 
mendation for the organization of a new type of central 
play and recreation committee composed of five 
members to act on all questions of policy and procedure 
in the interest of the whole city in the promotion, 
organization and administration of physical and out- 
door activities, social centers, music, dramatics, 
pageants and special celebrations and individual and 
domestic recreation. 


Madison—the four lake city— 


A Mechanistic View of War and Peace. 
Crile. 


Dr. Crile was surgeon in charge of the American 
Ambulance at Neuilly and visiting the front observed 
the behavior of men in the act of making war. The 
book is one of remarkable interest, being a careful 
analysis of the origin of war and the means by which it 
may eventually be eliminated. 

It gives a close view of this war, its effects on those 
who are soldiers, and on the Belgian people. It shows 
the effects on brain and liver of the experiences war 
brings and the irreparable physical and mental injury 
wrought thereby by the terrible shocks occasioned by 
war. 

Dr. Crile says that ‘‘the earliest predisposing cause 
of the present War of Nations was the establishment 
of an action pattern of war in the first child who as a 
man is now concerned therein. This event was a 
microscopic declaration of war. Miultiples of like 
action patterns made inevitable the final declaration 
of war between the nations. Therefore, like Prome- 
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theus, man is chained to a rock of fate, unless a new 
philosophy be introduced; unless the web of life of the 
majority of the inhabitants of the earth be so modified 
that in the next generation peace patterns shall be 
increased and war patterns lessened.'’ How this 
may be accomplished is suggested not in theory, but 
by thoughtful study of the effects on the brain which 
predetermine the character of the man. 

“* Struggle is a biological necessity and even war is 
preferable to pusillanimous peace leading to degeneracy. 
The teaching of one generation predetermines the action 
of the next generation.” 

To all thoughtful men and women who would evolve 
conditions that would prevent war between nations 
this book has a message of value. On the educators of 
today, the fathers, mothers and teachers of every nation 
rest the opportunity and the responsibility to weave 
into the brains of children patterns of peace. America 
today must think what she is to be a generation hence, 
a century hence. Dr. Crile believes that the best 
men and women, those who love their country most, 
will meet bravely the issues that warring Europe has 
brought to all the world, and will learn wherein we 
can work with all the nations to prevent the recurrence 
of a tragedy which shadows the entire world. 

Laws and treaties will not do it unless in addition 
it is recognized that all responsibility for human action 
is within one’s self. 

The writer believes that the evolution toward peace can 
only succeed when the world awakens to the fact that 
it is from within men’s hearts that war has its origin. 

He pleads for a new meaning to be given to educa- 
tion, one that will develop an increased fitness for 
service to country and to fellow citizens. 


The Baby’s First Two Years. By Richard M. Smith, 
M.D. Houghton Mifflin & Co. §$.75 net. 


Information concerning the preparations for the 
baby—normal development, care of the body, breast 
feeding, bottle feeding, diet to two years, habits and 
training, clothes, richness, the new mother, how to 
travel with a baby, a typical day, recipes and charts— 
make this book one of value to mothers. It is attrac- 
tively written and is illustrated. 


be Baby—A Guide for Young Mothers. By Dr. 

. B. Lowrey. Forbes & Co., Chicago, publishers. 

: book on the general care of the baby and of the 

mother before and after childbirth. Rules for the 
treatment of many children’s ailments are given. 


Honesty. By William Healy. Childhood & Youth 

Series. Bobbs Merrill Co. $1.00. 

Parents havea habit of taking for granted that their 
children could not be dishonest, that only depraved 
parents have children who steal. This attitude of 
parents is responsible for much of the dishonesty which, 
manifested in many different ways, occupies half the 
time of every criminal court and brings to prisons half 
of their inmates. William Healy, Director of the 
Psychopathic Institute of Chicago Juvenile Court, 
has through his study of children learned many of the 
causes that have encouraged dishonesty. 

To the home he attributes the conditions which make 
children dishonest, and to the home alone can one look 
for the prevention of dishonesty. 

The Juvenile Court has performed a service in bring- 
ing erring children where it is possible to help them 
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before it is too late. When the administration is in 
hands like Mr. Healy's the insight and thoughtful 
study of each child that has been given by him is made 
available for parents, teachers and all who are guiding 
children in “ Honesty.” It is a book on a much 
needed subject written from actual experience with 
children and not from theory. No more valuable 
k has been published. It should be in the hands 
of everyone who 
“Honesty is not an inborn trait."’ It is not the 
inheritance of children of ‘‘ good families." 


Painless Childbirth, Eutocia and Nitrous 
Oxygen Analgesia. By Dr. 
fo Medical College. 
1.00. 


This is the first book by a physician that discusses 
the various methods used in the attempt to secure 
painless childbirth. Here is published for the first time 
the results of varied experience with nitrous oxid- 
oxygen analgesia in obstetrics and strong, convincing 
proof is given that this is the safest and best method. 
It is a timely book of great importance. 

The National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations can perform a great service to 
mothers and children by studying a book which is full 
of accurate authoritative information on subjects of 
vital moment to every woman. : 

Dr. Davis has collected the experience of many 
physicians covering many years and has made a concise 
yet exhaustive review of childbirth—with the purpose 
of saving many babies’ lives as well as the lives of 
mothers, yet also saving unnecessary suffering by an 
anesthetic which is harmless to mother and child. 

Women’s right to greater knowledge of themselves 
is recognized today by first class physicians, and careless 
obstetricians and midwives will have no cases when all 
women understand the peril of death which faces those 
who employ any but the best physicians at such a time. 
Women who know the danger will create demand for 
safe care, and will also influence legislation protecting 
all women in childbirth. 


Outlines of Child Study. By W. A. McReeves. 


The study of the child has feites? earnest attention 
from Dr. McReeves. 

In reading his book one may find suggestions for many 
programs for mothers’ circles. The plan of organization 
and study is similar in most respects to that given by 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and which has extended throughout the 
country. The programs would if followed give a 
three-year course of study. 

The plea for speakers who from experience have 
accumulated some knowledge on the subject assigned, 
or who have prepared themselves to discuss it is 
commendable. 

Meetings where a speaker is provided without regard 
to any special knowledge of child nurture or child 
welfare fail in holding parents. 


Oxid- 
Carl Henry Davis, 
Forbes & Co., Chicago. 


The Young and Field Literary Readers. By Ella 
Flagg Young and Walter Taylor Field. Ginn & Co., 
publishers. 


The Young and Field Literary Readers represent 
the latest ideas in the teaching of reading. They 
establish among school readers a new standard in 
subject matter and presentation, and offer in accordance 
with modern educational practice many new features 
not found in other readers. 

Many teachers agree that the most critical period of 
a child’s reading comes after he has mastered the 

ics of the art of reading. During the transition 
from the primary to the more advanced grades, reading 
matter must be supplied having not only literary value 
but a genuine appeal to the interests of childhood, 
that the child’s interest be sustained and reading 
become a recreation rather than a labor. The Young 
and Field Literary Readers possess unusual strength 
at this point where so many other series fail. 
is a Primer and First Reader, bound to- 
gether in one volume. The Primer section consists of an 
entertaining and dramatic story woven about the 
characters of Mother Goose. It is so developed as to 
hold the interest of the child throughout, and is inter- 
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spersed with the best of the Mother Goose rimes. The 
First Reader section consists of simple folk tales. 
Tested from proof copies in a number of schools the 
book has aroused the greatest enthusiasm. The 
charming and spirited illustrations in color, by Maginel 
Wright Enright, make this one of the most beautiful 
books every published for school use 

Book Two continues the folk tales, including many 
which have not before been used in school readers. 
It also contains representative fables from the Greek, 
Hindu, Persian, and Russian, with some excellent verse. 
This book also is illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright, 
mostly in color. It is a fascinating volume entirely 
worthy to follow Book One 

Book Three introduces the stories about authors, 
which are continued throughout the series, increasing 
in scope from year to year. Fairy and wonder tales 
are largely represented in the contents and are pre- 
sented at just that point in the course where the mind 
of the child craves such reading material. This will 
be recognized as sound pedagogy. 

Book Four contains selections from such writers as 
Stockton, Joel Chandler Harris, Lewis Carroll, Eugene 
Field, James Whitcomb Riley, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Bayard Taylor, Joaquin Miller, Laura E. Richards, 
Celia Thaxter, and the Cary sisters; and the simpler 
poems of Longfellow, Tennyson, and other standard 
poets. They are grouped under such heads as Stories 
from Home Life; Stories of Life in Other Lands; 
Stories from American History; Stories of Animals, 
Birds, and Nature; and Songs of the Seasons, thus 
affording reading matter related to geography, history, 
nature, and science, while maintaining first of all the 
literary element. 

Book Five is a book of Hero Tales containing stories 
not only of the knights and heroes of olden times but 
of modern heroes of peace who have devoted their 
lives to the service of their fellow men. 

Book Six gives a large part of its space to Readings 
from Famous Books, which include The Odyssey, 
Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, Don Quixote, and 
other such examples of the world’s greatest literature 
as are adapted to the use of children. . 

The Young and Field Literary Readers were written 
for children by those who understand and love children 
and who moreover have a real knowledge of children’s 
interests and needs and of the educational problems 
they present. 

Ella Flagg Young is well known to all American 
teachers and educators. As Superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools and as President of the National 
Educational Association, she is well known by teachers 
everywhere. She is the author of a number of educa- 
tional books: “‘ Isolation in the Schools;” ‘“‘ Ethics in 
the School;”’ “Some Topics of Modern Educational 
Theory; and various monographs. To the work of 
editing this series ot books she, therefore, has brought 
years of rich experience and success. 

alter Taylor Field has been recognized for some 
years by teachers and librarians as one of the foremost 
authorities on the subject of Children’s =e and 
Reading. He is the author of a number of books, 
among which “ Fingerposts to Children’s Reading ” 
and “ The Quest of the Four-leaved Clover ” have had 
wide popularity. He has had in years of editorial 
work opportunity for acquainting himself with the 
literature for children, both classic and modern, and 
this has been his chief study. His familiarity with the 
virtues and shortcomings of all previously published 

| readers, has given him an important vantage 
point for his part in the preparation of this series. 


The booklet, ‘‘ How to Apply for a School and Secure 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Teachers of 
all the States,” is published by The Rocky Mountain 
Ln anal Agency, 327 Empire Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

This booklet has been prepared by experienced school 
men. It gives much valuable information on many 
different subjects in which teachers are deeply inter- 
ested, especially those who are seeking positions. It 
has been highly commended by institute instructors, 
normal school instructors and superintendents. 

This booklet is free to members of the Agency or 
will be sent for fifty cents in stamps. 




















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
March 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
A TEACHER’S VIEWPOINT OF THE KINDERGARTEN, Florence Montgomery. 
Foot TROUBLES, Wm. Brady, M.D. 
PRESIDENT’S DESK. 

SEconD Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


WuHaAT OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. See STATE 
NEws. 


Tuirp Topic (To be assigned to third membe1). 
CURRENT NEwS OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. Price $1.00 
to Parent-Teacher Associations. Send orders to National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


BooKs FOR PARENTS 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those who 
desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating library 
if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often be secured 
from the Library. 
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Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 

The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will berealized, as space is limited and every month 
more states send news. News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 
munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 


Important Notice to New Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Child-Welfare Circles or Mothers’ Circles 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
offers to every new circle one year’s 
subscription free provided that with 
the application for the magazine is 
enclosed a receipt from state treasurer 
showing that dues of ten cents per 
capita have been paid, and second a 


list of officers and members with their 
addresses. 

This offer is made to aid new circles 
with their program and to give them 
the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the great organized parenthood 
of America. 


National Year Book Free to Presidents of Associations 


Every president of a _ Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child-Welfare 
Circle or Mothers’ Circle is entitled to 
receive free one copy of National Year 
Book. It is invaluable to every 
member of the Congress and indis- 
pensable to the officers. Ten cents 
with name and address will bring it 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama circles are looking forward to 
the approaching visit of Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
and other national officers. 


MONTGOMERY—JUVENILE COURT 


The Mothers’ Circle is much interested in 
the Juvenile Court soon to be in operation in 
Montgomery. Dr. W. C. Oates, state prison 
inspector, is to hold a joint meeting with the 
county board of revenue, city board, and 
judges of the city and probate court, on Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 9, when plans will be discussed 
for the beginning of the system in Mont- 


to any member who sends to the 
National office, 910 Loan and Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

It is not possible to send the Year 
Book to presidents unless associa- 
tions report to the office the names of 
their officers. 


gomery county. In the meantime, data will 
be obtained from the juvenile courts of 
Birmingham and Mobile, and an invitation 
will be extended to Judge Murphy of Bir- 
mingham, framer of the juvenile law as passed 
by the legislature, to be present at the meet- 
ing. 
ALABAMA CHILD LABOR LAW 

The Child Labor Law passed in 1915, has 
recently been incorporated in the city code of 
Montgomery. Under the provisions of this 
law, no child under 14 years of age may 
engage in gainful occupation, except agri- 
culture and domestic service except when 
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school is not in session, and in a town of less 
than 25,000 population no person under 21 
years may act’ as messenger for telegraph or 
other companies between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


WOMEN’S ADVISORY BOARD OF ALABAMA 
CHILDREN’S HOME SOCIETY 


The Montgomery Circle is also actively 
interested in the formation of a Women’s 
Advisory Board of the Alabama Children’s 
Home Society. This work is now organized 
in 40 of the 48 states, the Southern states 
having joined the ranks recently. The object 
of the Society is to find foster parents for 
orphans or neglected children, and to brighten 
the homes not blessed with children, with the 
joys of child life. 


THE BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL OF MOTHER’S CLUBS 


On February 9, the Birmingham Council 
will hold its quarterly meeting, Mrs. J. A. 
Burbidge presiding. Plans will be discussed 
for the entertainment of delegates to the state 
convention to be held March 29 and 30. 


CHILD-WELFARE DAY AND THE ENDOWMENT 
FUND 


Complying with a request from Mrs. David 
Mears, the president, Mrs. Hardeman, has 
urged every club to celebrate Child-Welfare 
Day, February 17 or thereabouts, when a 
silver offering will be made towards the 
permanent Endowment Fund of the National 
Congress. Clubs that have not previously 
planned a program for this day can secure an 
excellent one for $.05, prepared by Mrs. 
M. P. Higgins, 228 West St., Worcester, Mass. 


PARENT-TEACHER DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. W. G. Cameron, a teacher of Luverne 
and enthusiastic member of the Luverne 
Mothers’ Club, is chairman of the Parent- 
Teacher department of the Congress. Mrs. 
Bricken, ex-president of the Mothers’ Club,and 
Mrs. Cameron have about completed plans 
for the organization of a parent-teacher 
association in Luverne. The Mothers’ Club, 
under Mrs. Bricken’s leadership, is doing 
good work. Clubs of 5 subscribers are being 
formed for CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 


COUNTRY LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The state chairman, Mrs. J. A. Carnley of 
Elba, urges every club president to have a 
country life department in her work. The 
plan of organization and work drawn by 
Hon. Logan Waller Page, has been sent club 
presidents. The work is excellent, as shown 
by Mr. Page, and the department is essential 
in Congress activities. 
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CONTEST FOR BEST ORIGINAL PAPER 


The state chairman of Loan Papers, Mrs. 
E. A. Parker, has extended the time till 
March 15 in order that every club may send 
in at least one or two original papers for the 
contest. See page 6, of year-book. The 
writer of the best paper will have her name 
placed on the state Honor Roll, and the 
paper will be read at the State Convention. 
Mrs. Parker also invites the clubs to send in 
good papers, addresses or lectures delivered 
by talent outside the clubs, to the Loan 
Paper Department, that this bureau may be 
one of reciprocity between the clubs. A 
recent addition to this department is Mr. 
John Tilley’s address on Juvenile Court and 
Probation. 


BABY WEEK 
Baby Week will be appropriately observed 
in March by the Mothers’ Circle of Mont- 
gomery. While our Congress is waging a 
continuous campaign to save the babies, it 
joins with other clubs in making this a 
banner week for infant welfare. 


FILMS FOR CHILDREN 


Mrs. Hodges, president of the Montgomery 
Mothers’ Circle, has, through her efforts as 
Chairman of a Committee of the City 
Federation of Clubs, secured one day of the 
week for the exhibition of pictures suitable 
for children. Mrs. Hodges was assisted in this 
undertaking by the Federation president, 
Mrs. Olive Kirkland, who is much interested 
in the moral tone of moving picture theatres. 

Alabama has a Year Book which by its 
practical clear outline of the different depart- 
ments of child welfare work shou.d do much 
to bring many new members. 

The inscription ‘‘ A nation never rises higher 
than its parenthood” is a well chosen appeal 
for organization of parents for study of child 
nurture. 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Congress has established a 
new district in San Bernardino County which 
already has seventeen associations. 


KINDERGARTENS 


The State Chairmarr on Legislation, after 
conference with the Kindergarten Chairman 
makes the following suggestions, viz: that 
clubs ascertain, 1. ‘‘How many kindergartens 
in your district?”’ 2. ‘How many children 
in your district under seven years?” 3. 
“‘How many of these children attend kinder- 
gartens?” 4. ‘How many children in each 
kindergarten?”’ 5. “‘Why are the other 


children not in kindergartens? Is this non- 
attendance due to indifference of parents, 
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opposition of parents, neglect of officials— 
or what cause?” 6. Have any attempts 
been made in your district to organize and 
finance kindergartens under the new law? 
What were the results? Was the tax adequate? 

7. Has the new law affected any kinder- 
gartens already operating? How? 

8. Have you met with any active opposi- 
tion, or indifference on the part of school 
officials? When? Where? What? 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Membership campaigns are on in many 
schools. The Longfellow school of Oakland 
has gained, since the opening of the campaign, 
from a membership of 36 to 97. The Horace 
Mann of San Jose, increased its membership 
at one meeting, from 30 to 60, and the High 
School of Santa Cruz has grown greatly 
because of the activity of its membership 
chairman. All clubs are urged to work for 
large membership. 

Mrs. Donald R. Green, President of the 
Jefferson Mothers’ Club of Sacramento, and 
formerly organizer of County libraries, has 
offered her assistance in bringing about co- 
operation between Mothers’ Clubs and 
Parent-Teacher Associations and the State 
Library. 

COLORADO 


Nothing could be more encouraging than 
the spirit of codperation which is abroad 
throughout the State regarding the Congress. 
Every day new forces are enlisted and the 
scope of the work broadened. Educational 
factors are especially solicitous for the 
growth and welfare of the organization and 
leave no stones unturned in affording oppor- 
tunities to nourish, sustain and encourage it. 
The Farmers’ Congress showed its apprecia- 
tion of its aims and purposes by their attitude 
in a recent convention. Newspapers are loud 
in their praises of the good the Association is 
accomplishing and are clamorous for news 
concerning its various working bodies. In- 
quiries for ‘‘How to Organize’’ pamphlets 
come to our State President from many 
sources and all directions and she spends 
much of her time responding personally and 
by letter. The results are surprisingly fruit- 
ful and prophesy a complete network of 
circles throughout the state in a few months. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF MOTHERS 


Defiver is trying out a new plan of work. 
The Hygiene Committee has inaugurated 
classes for the physical education of mothers 
and is starting out with flying colors. 

It is the object of the Committee to meet 
the needs of those women whose age forbids 
the exercise ordinarily given in high schools 
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and colleges but who feel the necessity for 
proper training of those muscles which are 
never brought into play. 

The mothers are responding heartily to the 
call for physical culture classes and as soon 
as all Circles can be heard from, there is 
little doubt but that many district centers 
will be opened for such instruction. 

Teaching is done by those school teachers 
skilled in physical training and by city play- 
ground instructors. 


A NEW NATIONAL HYMN 
God Guide Our President 


Words by Josie McNamara Lydon 
Music by Theo. H. Northrup 


I 


Let those who love our country’s peace, 
This day let strife and chidings cease, 
And ask our God to guide 
The ruler of this glorious land, 
That he may ever take his stand 
With justice on his side; 
That he steer our Ship of State 
Through treach’rous shoals and dangers great, 
To sail on tranquil seas. 
O, give him grace unmoved to stand; 
To guard the honor of our land, 
And guide her destinies. 


CHORUS: 
God guide our President, 
And light his way with love; 
O, lead him by Thy gracious hand! 
God guide our President, 
With wisdom from above; 
To wisely rule this peaceful land. 


2 
Dear Father, hear a people pray 
For wisdom given day by day, 
Our ruler good and great. 
O, may Thy love his pathway light, 
That he may ever know the right, 
And on Thy guidance wait. 
A nation bows in pray’r to Thee,, 
To keep our ruler true and free, 
To follow in Thy way; 
Give him the wisdom nations sing, 
That once Thou gavest Israel’s king, 
Who thus to Thee did pray. 
CHorvus. 
3 
God guide our honored President, 
The nation’s choice, by Heaven sent 
To guard our country’s fame. 
O, bless him through each trying hour, 
And arm him with the grace and pow’r 
To shield her cherished name. 
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From ev'ry ill without, within, 

Give him the grace in right to win: 
To Thee our knees are bent. 

Tho’ war clouds rise on ev’ry hand, 

Guard, guard the honor of our land, 
And guide our President. 

CHORUS. 


The Colorado Congress has endorsed and 
adopted a new hymn written by one of its 
members, Mrs. Josie M.Lydon. ‘‘God Guide 
Our President” is a prayer for his guidance 
and divine assistance. No mother or teacher 
can read it or hear it without being imbued 
with the feeling that it should be made a 
daily inspiration for home and school. 

Mrs. Lydon has made a generous offer to 
the Colorado Congress and will extend it to 
other state organizations. For each copy 
sold, the Association who sells it will get 
10 cts., and one cent extra will be given the 
National Organization. Besides, she pays all 
publication and transportation expenses. 
Anyone wishing further information, may 
communicate with Mrs. Josie M. Lydon, 
1011 Lincoln Ave., Denver, Colo. 


GIRLS’ CIRCLES 


One of the prominent features of the 
Denver work, of which little mention has been 
made, this year, is the Girls’ Circles. There 
are 13 circles composed of about 300 girls 
in the seventh and eighth grades. Each 
club has a leader, who studies and discusses 
with them, practical subjects and teaches 
them folk-dancing and games. 

In many instances, practical work of some 
kind is done, such as quilt-making, millinery, 
sewing and fancy-work. The circles are at 
liberty to choose their own form of activity 
from a number of subjects offered. 

All leaders report once a month or oftener 
to a General Director, who has given them 
their program in advance. 

One circle gave ‘The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,”’ others have entertained their teachers 
and the graduating class of their schools 
while others have used their dues to send 
flowers to hospitals and sick friends. Parlor 
games are taught in the hope that the girls 
may use them as a means for making home- 
life attractive and in wholesomely entertain- 
ing their friends. 

The following subjects are discussed—often 
with models, for practical illustrations. 
“Bed-making,” ‘Sweeping,’ ‘‘ Dusting,’ 
“Table Setting and Serving.” 

Talks are given on ‘“Promptness,” 
“Thoughtfulness,” ‘‘Kindness,”” ‘‘ Accom- 
plishment,”’ “‘ Dress and Ornament,” “‘ Bath- 
ing’’ and “‘Exercise.’’ Many of these circles 
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are in parts of the city where such subjects 
bring information that the girls could get in 
no other way and which means enlightenment 
to their parents. 

The Y. W. C. A. is preparing to do similar 
work for girls and have been promised our 
coéperation in the hope that girls may be 
reached who have graduated from grade 
schools and will not attend high school and 
who need the touch of such influence and 
environment. 

The Rocky Mountain News of Denver has 
an admirable method of gathering up at 
intervals all items of news concern.ng the 
Parent-Teacher Assoc.ations. These are col- 
lected by Mrs. H. A. Winter. We cull from 
their columns details of work which may be 
found helpful in other parts of the country. 
The winter meeting of the Denver district 
was held in the Auditorium of the Wolcott 
school. Parent-teacher circles from all parts 
of the city were represented. A council of 
Presidents will meet in the story-telling room 
of the public library. Subject: Physical 
Education in Home and School. The follow- 
ing questions will be asked: 

“‘How much time is allowed for physical 
education in your school? 

“What proportion of the time is allotted 
formal gymnastics? 

“‘What proportion of the time is devoted 
to playground work? 

“Have you a trained playground instruc- 
tor?”’ 

“What is the attitude of your principal 
toward physical education?” 

The association of the Clayton school (Mrs. 
Ralph M. Brann, president) greeted the 
principal, Eugene C. Stevens, when he ad- 
dressed them on ‘‘The Elementary School of 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” He 
deprecated the criticism which begins with 
“When I was a boy.” At Elmwood, Mrs. 
W. S. Perrin, President, the talk was on 
“‘The Boy’s Quest.” Jesse Arnold, of the 
Y. M. C. A., advocated the encouragement 
of boys’ gangs, but asked the mothers to be 
sure the gangs were formed for the correct 
purpose. He said that such associations are 
the expression of the boys’ social idea and 
if turned into the right direction would result 
in ideal citizenship, instead of stealthy and 
secretive proclivities. He urged the mothers 
to encourage their boys’ companions to 
make the home a pleasant meeting place 
even at the expense of the “open cooky jar.” 
A general discussion followed Mr. Arnold's 
talk and many problems were made clearer 
by it. 

At the Fairmount School, Principal Richard 
Parsons, president, Dr. Jennette Bolles spoke 
on “First Aid,” illustrated with Red Cross 
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charts. She demonstrated some ‘first aid”’ 
methods in caring for burns, bruises and 
wounds and the emergency use of slings and 
bandages, also a method of reviving the un- 
conscious. These practical lessons to mothers 
have done much good in the various districts. 
In one school two mothers fainted during 
one of the lectures, possibly from improper 
ventilation. Dr. Bolles’ skill was needed to 
revive these unconscious women, and made 
the lesson doubly impressive. 

At the Evans school the subject discussed 
was “Care of the Hair.’’ Mothers were 
warned against the use of patent compounds 
on the hair. 

At the “Boulevard” school ‘ Mother’s 
Duty to Herself’’ was considered, and at the 
Steele, ‘‘Need of High-School Training.” 
At the Manual Training School, February 
fourth, it was “fathers’ night.’ In the 
Pueblo district, Mrs. F. A. Wells, President, 
the subject for the month is ‘‘ Why do we fail 
with our children?’’ At the Irving Circle a 
talk was given by Prof. Slutz on ‘ Personal 
Freedom.” Meetings were held at Beulah, 
Lakeview and Avondale. At La Junta Rev. 
Howard Dow gave a talk on the Boy Scout 
movement. At Longmont a hundred or more 
parents and teachers were out to welcome the 
state president, Mrs. Fred Dick, on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 6, when she talked at the high 
school. 

A local paper has this to say about the 
meeting: 

“Mrs. Dick was at her best. She pre- 
sented the reasons why parents and teachers 
should have more intimate knowledge of 
mothers’ problems with great clearness and 
force. 

“Her concrete illustrations showed her 
mastery not only of the subject, but also of 
the means of getting ideas so instilled into 
the minds and hearts of the parents and 
teachers that it will thence distill into action 
for better relations between school and home. 

“Up to this time the three schools of 
Longmont have had Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions independent of each other. 

“As a result of Mrs. Dick’s address, the 
three associations united under the name of 
the Longmont Parent-Teacher Association and 
joined the state and national bodies. This 
new organization will be under the direction 
of a council with the following officers: 
President, Rev. J. N. Hanes; vice president, 
C. C. Casey; secretary, Mrs. E. L. Mont- 
gomery; treasurer, Mrs. A. S. Gow.” 

The schools whose associations are repre- 
sented in the council are the Central, Colum- 
bine and Bryant. 

At the Farmers’ Congress, held at Fort 
Collins Agricultural College, Mrs. Dick spoke 
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twice upon the value of the Parent-Teacher 
associations, receiving the heartiest encour- 
agement from those present. She said that 
the Mothers’ congress was primarily for 
mothers only, but that as the work developed 
it was discovered that little could be done 
without the fathers and the teachers—conse- 
quently the congress organized the Parent- 
Teacher associations throughout the country. 
Then it grew so that the government recog- 
nized its value and instituted under the 
department of labor a children’s bureau. 

Besides this there is codperation between 
the congress and the national bureau of educa- 
tion in order that the homes may be reached. 

Mrs. Dick pleaded with the rural parents 
and teachers to unite in their work for the 
child—to discuss openly their problems in 
order that there might be better understand- 
ings. ‘‘Silence does not always mean the 
right kind of peace,”’ said Mrs. Dick. ‘‘ There 
is a peace which is stagnation.” 

Mrs. Dick spoke with force and decision 
upon the codperation of the forces which 
make for child welfare and the healthy 
response from her audience gave evidence 
that her words had taken root. 

“The Mothers’ Biggest Opportunity” was 
the subject of an address before the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the Wolcott school. 
Dr. Fouse drove home with convincing force 
the need of beginning a child’s education by 
suggestion from its birth. He asserted that 
many traits of inheritance could be overcome 
by environment and suggestion, and urged 
that the parents of this generation educate 
themselves so they may teach their children 
how to become wiser parents. 

“The intelligence which makes a wizard 
of Burbank, and which leaves nothing in 
chemistry to chance or caprice, should be 
used just as capably by man in building 
character,” stated Dr. Fouse. ‘‘The proper 
time to begin training a child in obedience is 
the day of its birth. It may give no visible 
sign of the mental impression created on its 
brain, but the impression is being made and 
some day it will evidence it to you. 

“The prayer repeated every night at 
bedtime, if it repeats over and over again 
the wish of the parent for the life of a child 
will eventually shape that child’s destiny, 
because of the indelible impression left on 
the receptive intellect of the child.” 

Dr. Fouse thinks it is not necessary for a 
child to become “‘spindle-shanked”’ because 
it has received culture when young. 

In speaking of suggestion, Dr. Fouse said: 
“You must know what to let lie around 
your home. Leave those things out which 
will open the inquiring young mind. For the 
sake of your little girls bake in your own home. 
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The best way to accomplish things is by 
indirection and example, never by punish- 
ment. We only punish when we do not know 
what else to do. Discipline must come from 
the inside rather than the outside,” 

In conclusion, he said every social and 
economic question is essentially a child- 
problem and eventually will be treated as 
such. _ 


ILLINOIS 


Two important movements for child 
welfare have been started this winter in the 
Illinois Branch of the Congress. The first is 
an effort by the Social Service Committee to 
elevate the tone of the motion picture shows 
throughout the states; the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mrs. Fred Michael, sent out a 
letter to all associations, setting forth the 
needs of the children in the matter, and asking 
each association to appoint a committee to 
investigate local conditions and to interest 
the motion picture theatre men in suitable 
films for children; she also asked them to 
report back to her. A flood of letters has 
proven the wisdom of her effort, showing a 
vital interest all over the state. In the two 
months since Mrs. Michael’s letter went out, 
some extremely encouraging results have 
been accomplished. In Auburn Park, in 
Havana, in Blue Island, in Oak Park, in 
several sections of Chicago, in Decatur, and 
in Springfield motion picture managers have 
inaugurated a Saturday morning or early 
Saturday afternoon or early evening per- 
formance especially for children. These 
programs consist of travel pictures, fairy- 
stories, old legends, and good comedies, with 
some purely educational features, such as the 
Life ot the Silk Worm, Tea Growing in Japan, 
and so forth. The picture managers are 
quite frank in saying that they want to give 
the public only what it wants and is willing 
to pay for, and if the parents will patronize 
the good things as well as they do the bad 
ones, they will provide the good things. 
This matter of good films for children is one 
that can be taken care of better by the 
Parent-Teacher Associations than by any 
other organization in existence, and is well 
worth all the work that we can put into it. 

The other movement, new to the Illinois 
Branch is that of education along the line of 
Mothers’ Pensions. The State Committee, 
of which Mrs. G. A. Osinga is chairman is 
preparing and sending out to newspapers of 
twenty states short articles on the subject, 
one of which is appended. 

The Illinois Congress of Mothers, with 
which parent-teacher and mothers’ clubs of 
this community are affiliated, has determined 
to take an active part in the effort to abolish 


child poverty in Illinois. Children are in 
no way responsible for their poverty condi- 
tions. The blight put on the mental and 
physical growth of thousands of children by 
insufficient food, bad environment, lack of 
mother care and institutional experience is 
responsible for one of the greatest burdens 
taxpayers have to carry. 

Out of child poverty comes the horde of 
defectives, delinquents, criminals and _ in- 
competent parents. From this class society 
must protect itself, and it does (imperfectly) 
—at an expense of more than $800,000,000 
in 1915. This is larger than the amount 
spent upon the public school system. 

While the Illinois Congress of Mothers 
can not legislate for its affiliated organiza- 
tions, it can make recommendations, and its 
mothers’ pension committee has made im- 
portant recommendations on the question of 
child poverty. It is proposed that each 
affiliated organization appoint a committee 
which will seek out child poverty and have 
the poverty abolished by the mothers’ pension 
system which has been adopted in this state. 

Members of this committee will be expected 
to learn all there is to know about the mothers’ 
pension law in Illinois by actual experience 
in the juvenile court and by presenting the 
cases of mothers in need of the pension to 
the proper authorities. These committees 
will be asked to report to the congress on 
their experience and make such recommenda- 
tions as they may for the amendment of the 
Illinois law. 

It is recognized by Illinois Congress of 
Mothers that the problem of child poverty 
can not be adequately dealt with by private 
organizations, nor can the welfare of the 
children of the state and of all society depend 
upon the haphazard revenues begged from 
kindly disposed people. The congress recog- 
nizes that the problem is so important to the 
whole state and of such a magnitude that it 
can be dealt with only by statesmanship. 

The congress committee will also recom- 
mend that city, county and state health 
officers and other authorities be consulted in 
regard to the establishment of schools for 
pensioned mothers. In these schools the 
mothers who are paid by the state for raising 
children for the state will be expected to 
prepare themselves for their duties and to 
constantly improve their methods. 

The mothers’ pension system for the 
abolishment of child poverty was first 
adopted in Illinois in 1911 and has spread to 
twenty-six states. All statistics collected in 
this state and in other mother pension states 
show that the pension system is the most 
economical and comprehensive. The pension 
removes the mother and her children from 
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the disgrace of charity relief and places her 
in a class of public servants similar to army 
officers and school teachers. 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy of River Forest is 
president of the congress and Mrs. G. A. 
Osinga, of 3836 Wilcox avenue, Chicago, is 
chairman of the mothers’ pension committee. 
They are ready to confer with any organiza- 
tion of women interested in the mothers’ 
pension system. They expect to have some- 
thing to say when the next session of the 
Illinois legislature is asked to amend the 
present mothers’ pension law. 


SPRINGFIELD 


The Stuart School Patrons’ Club 1s report- 
ing the equipment of the school playground, 
and the beautifying of the grounds by planting 
shrubbery and bulbs. They are actively 
working with the Tuberculosis Association in 
their efforts to stamp out the disease in young 
children. In connection with the Lawrence 
School Parent-Teacher Association they 
brought Miss George, the exponent of the 
Montessori system of education from Wash- 
ington, to lecture to them. The Lawrence 
School reports a novel invitation to the 
parents for one of their meetings, which 
brought a hearty response; here it is: 

““We need you at an important meeting 


of the Lawrence School Mothers’ Club, 
Friday at three. Refreshments will be 
served.” ° 


Another novel method of securing attention 
from parents is a notice sent out by the 
Goudy School in Chicago. This gives the 
facts about the pending meeting, and at the 
bottom is a perforated line, under which is 
printed: Parent or Guardian please Sign and 
Return. 

The Parker Practise School Parent-Teacher 
Association recently invited the other Chicago 
Associations to meet with them in their 
Annual Open Meeting, where Dr. M. V. 
O'Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, 
lectured on “The Trend of the Teens.” 
“In the course of his remarks he presented 
strong arguments and apt illustrations to 
prove that in order to preserve the vigor and 
maintain the growth of the community, we 
must hold our young people to a life that is 
simple and wholesome; that two great evil 
influences to be dealt with are the motion 
pictures and modern dances; that these two 
factors are here to stay, but their evil effects 
can be offset by showing good pictures at 
stated times in our school buildings, and by 
teaching, throughout the school course, the 
older and more graceful forms of the dance. 
Dr. O'Shea also illustrated how the city life 
affords a problem not known to the country 
boys and girls who have regular duties and 
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responsibilities; that especially beneficial is 
the care of living things, where neglect of this 
duty would result in suffering; and how the 
school garden gives the city boy and girl 
some measurd of this same responsibility,” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts is busy. Indeed she is so 
busy doing things that she can hardly stop to 
write about them. Not that she is trying to 
do anything remarkable but that there are 
so many of the common everyday things that 
enter into her life that she is a good deal like 
so many people who keep a diary and only 
write in it once a week and in consequence 
hopelessly mix days and events. One date, 
however, stands out clear—the first Friday in 
the month, the day of the State Executive 
Board Meeting. A memorable day because 
the Board invited the Presidents and local 
officers to be present. Just a common sense 
thing to do. How can the executive board 
decide questions and solve problems unless 
they come into touch with those who are 
perplexed by these same problems? We met 
in Worcester at the auditorium in the Boys 
Trade School. Above and around us was the 
busy hum of machines and at the lunch hour 
many looked over the tremendous amount of 
real work in iron and wood which the boys 
were accomplishing. Lathes and desks and 
benches and many other things these boys 
were turning out for the market. The print- 
ing office was kept busy and over all was the 
atmosphere of the shop rather than that of 
the school. 

Seventeen places sent delegates and prac- 
tical questions were discussed. Especially 
interesting was the question of ‘‘Home and 
School Gardens”’ for the coming summer for 
boys and girls. Mr. C. H. White, of the 
Worcester County Farm Bureau, and Mr. 
Hemingway, who is especially interested in 
the work of the boys and girls, presented a 
plan of having a paid supervisor for the work 
from each town. The expense would not be 
large for any community and the results 
would be astonishing. Mr. Hemingway 
offered to speak at the Parent-Teacher 
meetings and arouse enthusiasm. This co- 
operation by the “Farm Bureau” and the 
government Department of Agriculture is 
gladly welcomed and through the avenue of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations already 
existing the rural community -will more 
quickly be reached. But the city children 
are already craving the same privilege and 
people who have vacant lots are offering 
them to the boys and girls for the coming 
season. Thus not only is a new interest 
being awakened but th eveerlasting question 
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of “What to do in Vacation” is_ being 
answered. The Bureau is offering prizes for 
greatest advancement—a supervised trip to 
Washington, a trip through New England, 
a week at the summer camp at the Amherst 
Agricultural School, etc. 

Rev. Mr. Duerr, of the Lancaster Associa- 
tion, reported on the garden work there. A 
teacher spends two days a week in school 
gardens and visits home gardens two or 
three timesa year. The gardens are on school 
property. Prizes are offered to the individual 
pupils and the best school is given a cup. 
They have an important exhibit at the Clinton 
Fair, hold flower shows twice a year with 
prizes. These often take the form of plants 
and seeds. Seeds and implements are pro- 
vided by the schools and children are allowed 
to sell the products of their gardens. 

The George St. Association of Leominster 
reported similar work being done there. 

The Leicester Association reported that 
they annually expend $25 in cash prizes for 
children’s garden work. 

Greenfield reported that their supervisor 
of gardens used a small kodak and took 
pictures of the gardens twice during the year. 
The best of these pictures were shown at the 
exhibit at the end of the year. 

In Mansfield the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion does the inspection work. 

In Lynn some of the boys became so much 
interested in their gardens that they refused 
to go camping because their corn and potatoes 
might suffer. 

In Millbury there is a community associa- 
tion which arranges an exhibit and gives 
prizes and the Grange also gives prizes. 

The City of Worcester has an exhibit once 
a year in Mechanics Hall with prizes. The 
school which gets the most prizes receives a 
cash prize. 

In Spencer one Parent-Teacher Association 
employed a supervisor and the work of that 
school was much better than the others. 

Mr. Hemingway said there 1s a bill now 
before the legislature by which each town, 
if they codperate, can have a paid supervisor. 

He advised that children’s gardens be 
planned so that there would be a succession 
of crops, not all ripening at once. 

Publicity is very important. It is a great 
encouragement to adults as well as children 
to see their names in the paper if they are 
doing well. 

The following are some of the different 
kinds of home employment clubs that the 
Worcester County Bureau are conducting: 
1. Corn Club, 2. Potato Club, 3. Market 
Gardening Club, 4. Pig Club, 5. Calf Club, 
6. Egg Club, 7. Canning Club, 8. Home 
Economics or 9. Help Your Mother Club. 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Lei- 
cester, Massachusetts, has used every effort to 
procure the best men in the state for its 
speakers, and the most entertaining programs 
for the regular meetings. The result has 
been satisfactory. If the people can be 
brought to the Association in a pleasing 
manner, our experience has been that they 
ultimately join the Association. 

The speaker at our last meeting was Major 
Thomas L. Walsh, brother of Ex-Governor 
Walsh. He spoke of ‘ Having Confidence in 
Those About Us.” 

The Association has drawn these conclu- 
sions for its success in the community which 
it represents: 

Keep before the public as much as possible. 

Give the public what it desires and enjoys. 

Look to the amusement and entertainment 
often of the young. 


MISSOURI 


Methods by which Missouri Circles Have 
Raised Money 


ASH GROVE 


Made $50 by soliciting subscriptions from 
business men. The High School Dramatic 
Club entertainment produced $7 as the 
Circle’s share of the proceeds. ; 


COLUMBIA 


Benton circle gave a bazaar, served lunch, 
held a mystery box sale, at a school, and a 
candy sale in a down town store. Each 
member earned a dollar and told how she 
earned it. The best story received a prize. 

Crane circle received $5 from a moving 
picture show and $53 from an old fiddler’s 
contest. 

GREENFIELD 

Gave a parcels post sale, selling sandwiches, 

coffee and home made candy. 


HARRISON VILLE 


Made $26 by an evening reading in one of 
the churches. Had a fathers’ program 
carried out by the fathers. 


INDEPENDENCE 


Benton circle gave a pie social and an 
oyster supper. At each affair a program was 
given by the children. 


KANSAS CITY 


Ashland circle placed a money box on the 
table for contributions. Members gave their 
old papers and magazines which were sold at 
15 cents per hundred for the former and 20 
cents for the latter. 

Kensington circle made $56 by a bazaar at 
the school. Had a free-will offering of 5 cents 
at each meeting. 
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Norman collected dues enough to pay all 
expenses. 

Scarritt collected 15 cents dues. 

Whittier gave one stereopticon show, sold 
candy, cakes and eggs. 

Woodland took collections after the meet- 
ings. 

City council of congress clubs sold tickets 
for a play at one of the theaters and made 
between four and five hundred dollars. 


MAPLEWOOD 
Gave a penny mardigras which was 
unique. Had charge of a picture show one 
night each week, selecting their own pictures. 


SPRINGFIELD 

Fairbanks circle gave an ice cream cone 
sale the last day of school, making $8.95. 
Silver teas were given all through the summer. 
An ice cream sale in the park. A Christmas 
bazaar. Five-cent lunches served to school 
children. 

Phelps cleared $35 on a picture show of 
which they had charge. Had silver offerings 
at meetings. 

Boyd collected ten cents per month from 
members, had two surprise box sales and one 
rummage. 

MONET 

Cleared $25 on a musicale. 

OVERLAND 

Served lunch to pupils and teachers at 
ten cents each. Had a Washington tea, the 
tickets being sold by the children. Served 


refreshments and gave an entertainment by 
the children. Cleared $49.60. 


ST. LOUIS 

Barr Branch collected funds by subscrip- 
tion. 

Lincoln had a monthly assessment of ten 
cents. A literary entertainment and musi- 
cale, admission fifteen cents including refresh- 
ments, a fish pond for children and a grab 
bag for adults at five cents each. An enter- 
tainment called ‘‘A Spinster’s Convention” 
netted $11. 

Chamberlain Park made a quilt which was 
raffled at ten cents. Had a sale of fancy 
work and aprons. A firm gave a nice order 
on which 50 per cent. was made. Five cents 
per month dues. 


Dozier made a complete list of school . 


patrons and assigned women to ask contribu- 
tions. Did well. 

Rose Fanning gave entertainments and 
served coffee and asked donations. 


WALNUT GROVE 


The street fair association was so impressed 
with the efficiency of the Circle’s work that a 
surplus of $112 was donated. 
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WEBSTER GROVE 


Selma circle made a neat sum through a 
Fourth of July concession. Enrolled fathers 
as paying members. 

Willard Circle had donations and free-will 
offerings. Gave a pie supper which netted 
$11. A play was given by primary children. 


WILLOW SPRINGS 
Pine Grove Circle gave a jitney party. 


NEW JERSEY 


Work of Child Hygiene Committee of 
New Jersey Congress of Mothers 


This committee has continued its efforts 
during the year to create an interest in the 
physical well-being of the child by furnishing 
speakers and helping in other ways those 
clubs that have asked for assistance. The 
following questionnaire was sent through the 
state: 


CuILpD HYGIENE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Alexander Marcy, Jr., 

Riverton. 

Vice Chairman, Dr. Clara K. Bartlett, 

Atlantic City. 

Hygiene.—The science of preserving health, 
its practical aim being to render “‘growth 
more perfect, life more vigorous. . . .”’ 

Are you studying the physical welfare of 
the children in your school, and do they 
receive practical instruction in hygiene there? 

Are you reaching the mothers whom you 
ought to reach? 

Do you realize what an educational factor 
a Visiting Nurse 1s to the mother of limited 
opportunities? Have you a Visiting Nurse in 
your town? If not, why not? 

Is there a dispensary for the eye, ear, nose 
and throat, and is there a dental dispensary? 

Are you interested in the education of the 
expectant mother, and have you a Baby 
Clinic? Have you any babies in your town 
whose mothers could be helped to understand 
how to feed, bathe, and take care of them, 
with the aid of the pamphlets published by 
the Congress of Mothers? If s6 will you 
send to Mrs. J. L. Hollies, 224 Beechwood 
Avenue, Trenton, and receive them in 
English, German, Hungarian, and Italian, 
as you may desire. 

What are your local problems? 

If your meetings are not held in a school, 
are they held in a locality most likely to 
attract the mothers whom you want to reach? 

Are the other Clubs in your town coéperat- 
ing with you? 

You are urged to give earnest consideration 
to the above questions and to act upon them, 
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reporting to the Chairman of Hygiene by 
June I, I915. 

Of the 100 sent, 8 responses were received. 

During the year the pamphlet ‘‘How to 
Take Care of Babies’’ has been translated 
into Hungarian and Yiddish, making now five 
languages in which it is printed—Italian, 
German, Hungarian, Yiddish and English. 
These pamphlets as stated before are for free 
distribution to the Circles and Parent- 
Teacher Associations in affiliation with the 
Congress, and are for sale to the public at a 
small cost. 

An exhibit has been prepared consisting of 
colored drawings, to illustrate the right and 
the wrong way of taking care of a baby, 
illuminated texts, charts, etc., which will be 
sent by parcel post to any circle or association, 
at its expense, desiring to have a Baby Saving 
Show. It is hoped that it will be in constant 
use this winter, and will prove an efficient 
means of arousing a greater interest in the 
care of the baby, and that the Parent- 
Teacher Associations may take an active 
part in this work in their respective towns. 

More and more is the conviction borne in 
upon us that we are not rearing as rugged a 
race of men and women as we might and 
ought to do; and that it is owing to our 
indifference to the subject that this is so. 
It has taken thirty-five years to reduce the 
death rate of children under 5 years of age 
in the state of New Jersey toa little more than 
one half. In 1914 there died 7,431 babies 
under one year—3,353 of them during the 
first half of the year and 4,078 in the last half. 
It is estimated that the infant death rate 
could be reduced from 30 to 50 per cent. each 
year through the application of simple, 
sanitary and hygienic laws. Is it not time 
this needless waste of life should cease? 
European countries have felt this and in 
Germany, England, and Belgium there have 
been for years Infant Welfare Stations and 
Infant Welfare Committees. We, in this 
great United States, have not as many such 
stations as Germany alone has. We have 
not been so awake to the need of conserving 
our child life as we should be. 

The Committee for Public Health Educa- 
tion of the Medical Society of New Jersey 
publishes a list of speakers who will go to 
Circles and Associations, at small cost, and in 
some instances for their expenses alone, who 
can be reached through your Chairman of 
Hygiene, or through its own Chairman, Dr. 
Maria M. Vinton, 15 Halstead Place, East 
Orange. No better means has been found 


for doing the work of your Committee than 
through the Public Health Education meet- 
ings, and here again it is hoped the Clubs will 
avail themselves of the means at hand. In 
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closing let me urge every delegate here to take 
to her Circle or Association the message of 
the crying need of more earnest effort for the 
physical welfare of the child, realizing that 
we must strive for “‘The healthiest, most 
intelligent, most useful, most honorable 
American citizens at forty,’’ which is the 
motto of the Wisconsin Congress of Mothers, 
and to which we in New Jersey aspire also. 


BABY SAVING EXHIBIT 
Mrs. Alexander Marcy, Jr., Riverton 
Chairman Hygiene Committee 


I. Arrange a bedroom in such a way as to 
duplicate a room found in your most squalid 
and poverty-stricken quarter. 

II. Arrange another room with everything 
clean and hygienic, although humble. State 
the minimum cost of changing the conditions 
of the first room into those of the second. 

III. Enclose a space about five feet square 
with a flat topped fence, high enough to keep 
baby from falling out. Inside this space, 
place a good sized doll with cheap, unpainted 
toys; spools on a string serve the purpose. 

IV. Have a home-made ice box made 
according to the following instructions. Get 
a deep box about 18 inches square and put 
3 inches of sawdust in the bottom. Place 
two pails in this box, one, a smaller pail, 
inside the other, and fill the space between 
the outer pail and the box with sawdust. 
The nursing bottles filled with milk are 
placed in the inner pail. This pail is then 
filled with cracked ice which surrounds the 
bottles. The inner pail should have a tin 
cover. Nail several thicknesses of newspaper 
on the under surface of the cover of the 
box. 

V. Make a bed for baby in a clothes basket. 

VI. In another space have a baby’s bath 
tub, soap dish with Ivory or Castile soap, 
low chair and cutting table, on which arrange 
the layette. 

Hang the charts, illustrations and texts 
according to their subjects in the various 
spaces. 

Ina city a business house will generally loan 
the new furniture if a notice to that effect 
be placed in plain view, while a second-hand 
shop can usually be relied on for the old things 
required. 

Advertise the exhibit well, interest the local 
Board of Health and Board of Education in it, 
and try to have every mother in your town to 
see it. 


Mary M. Marcy, 
Chairman. 
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PARENT-TEACHER DEPARTMENT 


The duties of this department are to organ- 
ize Associations in all schools and afterwards 
to assist them by correspondence, suggestions 
for speakers and program. 

The Department includes all officers of 
Congress—many of Board of Managers and 
other women. 1. It serves any person, group, 
school, church, community, section or county 
in organizing through correspondence and 
organizers where possible. 

2. Gets in touch with all unaffiliated 
organizations urging membership. Value of 
Mothers Congress spirit to clubs. 

3. Associations from which delegates can 
reach a central meeting place, for an after- 
noon’s meeting, are combining in simple but 
business-like form. 

4. Councils have been formed in Bergen, 
Camden, Cape May, Mercer, Middlesex and 
two in Essex, two in Union—nine in all, with 
others in process of forming. Varying 
policies but central object the same, confer- 
ence. Attempt is also being made to bring 
every Association into touch with at least 
one other. 

The objects of Councils from Mothers 
Congress viewpoint are: 

1. Securing to Cohgress at state meetings 
reports from every Club in membership, 
through a pooled Council report, which means 
a saving of time. 

2. Securing to every Club that opportunity 
for informal discussion with other Clubs—of 
their problems, policies, failures, and suc- 
cesses, which is vital to its life and is yearly 
being more limited, owing to the growth of 
the Congress. 

Congress advocates extreme simplicity in 
Council policy. No music, refreshments, 
speaker, program or committee work in the 
usual sense. 


STATE VIEW OF CONGRESS 

New Jersey has 21 counties, 16 of these 
have Mothers Congress organizations in 
number from 1 to 17. Essex 17, Union and 
Camden 16 each, Mercer County holds the 
banner for new Clubs—this year. Mrs. 
Bechtel offers to any Club or Council the 
services of 2 Mothers Congress officers to 
conduct, at a central schoolhouse, an after- 
noon’s Mothers Congress meeting annually, 
for all members of all nearby Clubs—the 
local Club or Council to make the local 
arrangements—the Congress to send invita- 
tions, and the 2 speakers at its own expense. 
By this means all members of all Clubs, 
many of whom can never attend the state 
meetings, can be put in direct touch with the 
State work. Mrs. W. M. SANDFORD, 

Chairman 
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RHODE ISLAND 


It is the hope of the Hygiene Committee 
to start a Prenatal Clinic in connection with 
the Lying-in Hospital of Providence. To 
that end a conference was held at the Provi- 
dence Public Library, January 12, to which 
the doctors and nurses of the city were 
invited, as well as the members of the R. I. 
Congress of Mothers. Dr. Arthur B. Em- 
mons, 2d, of Boston, who has so successfully 
conducted a similar clinic for the past two 
years in that city, addressed the meeting. 

To further the extension work of the 
Congress Mrs. Benj. Walpole has been 
appointed organizer for the town of Warwick 
and Mrs. Kenneth Cherrington for the town 
of Pawtucket. 

The annual meeting of the Congress will 
be held the last week in March at the Narra- 
gansett Hotel. 

Mrs. James A. Kinghorn, of the Juvenile 
Court Committee, has attended nearly every 
session of the court and the relief work, which 
resulted from this attendance, has been of 
much benefit to the boys. Mrs. Frederick 
N. Brown's musical extension committee 
furnished fine musical programmes in the 
public schools and there are now 206 players 
in the school orchestras. Mrs. William S. 
Stone of the relief committee distributed 
shoes and garments and asks that more aid 
be given to this committee, for there is a 
constant call for shoes and clothing and but 
little on hand to distribute. 

A Kindergarten Department has been 
added to the State Department. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Important results, which are of more value 
to the residents of Salem than those of any 
other single event of the past year, are due 
to the visit of Dr. W. Franklin Jones, of the 
University of South Dakota, who came here 
under the auspices of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. The explanation of the simple 
but effective blood-pressure, nerve, hemo- 
globin, and nutrition tests were highly inter- 
esting. Dr. Jones used these and other tests 
in his work with the children of the public 
school during his two-days’ stay in Salem. 
His discoveries of defects in the children were 
reported to the parents for treatment by the 
physician, dentist, aurist, or oculist, as the 
case might be. In the course of these tests, 
some astonishing facts came to light. Among 
the fifty or more children examined, prac- 
tically every one was found to be suffering 
from adenoids, enlarged tonsils, defective 
hearing, poor eye vision, or malnutrition, 
and sometimes from a combination of these. 
The tests of the basket-ball players revealed 
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the fact that two of the regular players 
have a blood pressure of 140 or higher. Dr. 
Jones advises every high school boy with a 
blood pressure of 130 or over to avoid contest 
games of basket-ball and foot-ball. 

The talk on the “Changing Values in 
Education” before the Parent-Teacher 
Association was interesting and instructive. 
The two lectures were of great educational 
value and drew a large attendance. 

Dr. Jones was able to respond to the call 
of but very few who wished physical and 
mental examinations. At the urgent invita- 
tion of the Parent-Teacher Association, he 
has consented to return to Salem soon, and 
it 1s hoped that all those who desire the 
opportunity of a conference with him, will 
not be disappointed at that time. 


MITCHELL 

The Dakota Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations has accomplished something the 
past few months. Four Circles are organized 
in Mitchell, one in Salem, one in Alexandria 
and one in Betts. The interest continues 
and we have good reports from different 
circles. We now have the services of a Red 
Cross nurse and physical examination of 
school children was begun last week. 


Parent- Teachers at Betts 

Mrs. S. H. Scallin, of this city, addressed a 
gathering of parents and other interested 
persons last Friday evening at the Betts 
school house, on the subject of the organiza- 
tion of a parent-teacher circle. It was voted 
by those present to organize a circle which 
will meet the first Friday of each month at 
from 3 to 4 p. m. 

It will be the effort of the Betts circle to 
make it a central organization for the town- 
ship and to have all the schools in the town- 
ship united in its membership. All parents, 
teaches and friends of the schools in Beulah 
township are invited to attend the next 
regular meeting in January when an interest- 
ing program will be given. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
J. Saylor, president; Miss Maude Riley, 
vice-president; Mrs. Emma McClintock, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Central Organization Met Tuesday Afternoon 

The second meeting of the year of the 
Central Parent-Teacher Circle held 
Tuesday afternoon, November 2. 

Two musical numbers were given by the 
first and second grade pupils of the Whittier 
building. At the close of devotionals led by 
Mrs. L. R. Erskine, Prof. Joseph Hamilton, 
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of the high school, gave a talk on home 
gardens. Miss Frances Leavitt read a 
paper on ‘“‘School Houses as Social Centers.” 
Mrs. Myra P. Weller talked in interesting 
fashion on ‘“‘Home Work Required from 
Seventh and Eighth Grade Girls."’ As the 
time for adjournment was near, the latter 
subject was left for discussion until the next 
meeting. 

Three progressive features were developed 
in this meeting: first, a  parent-teacher’s 
circulating library, two books—one from 
Mrs. F. A. Bidwell and the other from Mrs. 
Weller—to form the nucleus of this library; 
second, credit for home work to be given to 
girls in school just as credit for home gardens 
is given to the boys; third, the round table 
discussion of the above question. 


CUSTER 

In June of 1915 a branch of the Mothers 
Congress was organized in Custer, South 
Dakota, with four members. Throughout 
the fall and winter meetings were held 
regularly and work out!:ned for the next year. 

In January we held an open meeting in the 
Methodist Church which was largely attended 
and the following program was g_ven: 
Selection Custer Orchestra 
Methods and A.ms of the Congress 

Mrs. Davis, President 
Vocal solo—Baby song Birdie Ayres 
Tra.ning the Boy for Business. .. Mr. Bailey 
Select.on Male Quartette 
Educat.onal Coéperat.on, 
Mrs. Conner, County Supt. 
Selection Custer Orchestra 
Boy Scouts of America 
Rev. Spencer, Master Scout 
Vocal duet—Lullaby, 
Misses Wixon and Mc Laughlin 
Selection Custer Orchestra 

As a result of this meeting six new members 
have joined and we have organized the Camp 
Fire Girls into two camps. 

On February 11 next we hold another open 
meeting in the Congregational Church at 
which we expect to organize a Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

We are also preparing to celebrate Baby 
Week in March, and we feel that much good 
is being accomplished through the Congress in 
this part of the Black Hills. 


TENNESSEE 


Lynchburg, Tenn., is one of the towns 
which has organized a parent-teacher associa- 
tion and which gave a warm reception to the 
State president on her visit to them. 

It is fifteen miles from a railroad. The 
new members are cordially welcomed by the 
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National Congress. Already plans are laid 
for providing a playground and installation 
of electric lights in the school. 


CENTRAL COUNCIL HOLDS IMPORTANT MEETING 

Plans for both the state and national con- 
vention were made at the enthusiastic meeting 
of the Central council of Parent-Teacher 
associations. 

Mrs. James E. Caldwell, Jr., chairman 
general of the national convention to be held 
in Nashville in April, declares all committees 
are doing earnest work, and shortly Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff of Philadelphia, national 
president, and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins of 
Worcester, Mass., vice-president, who is also 
a writer and author of note, will be enter- 
tained while in the city by Mrs. James FE. 
Caldwell at ‘‘ Longview.” 

Mrs. A. E. Potter, chairman of finance for 
the convention, gave a_ splendid report. 
Mrs. Potter, through her personality and 


unusual executive ability, is accomplishing 


excellent results. She reported that she, with 
her committee, would manage the issuing of a 
special convention edition of The Tennessean 
and American. Every president of each 
circle was urged to appoint one or two mem- 
bers who will codperate with Mrs. Potter’s 
central committee 1n assisting in making the 
edition one of the most interesting and attrac- 
tive ever issued. The news of the proposed 
edition has reached other sections of the 
state, and already many orders have been 
placed for copies. 

Mrs. G. M. Whittemore urged the necessity 
of each club to participate in welfare day, 
February 17, which is regarded as a red- 
letter day in the national calendar. Every 
parent-teacher association throughout the 
United States will celebrate the day, and the 
offerings received are presented as gifts to 
the national congress. Mrs. Whittemore 
announced that it was expressly desired that 
the collections of that day be especially 
liberal, as they would be used in the educa- 
tional work of the congress. The following 
committee was announced to have charge of 
the program: Mrs. T. B. Agerton, chairman; 
Mrs. John Bell, Mrs. D. A. Thompson, Mrs. 
Griffin, Mrs. Robert French, Mrs. C. M. 
Russell and Miss Cornelia Barksdale. 


FIRST ORGANIZATION IN THE STATE 

One of the recent undertakings by the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, is the introduction of 
a branch of work that will include organiza- 
tions in Sunday school work, and Nashville 
has the distinction of being the first city in 
the state to set the precedent. At a workers’ 
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conference held at the Freewill Baptist 
Church and presided over by Mr. Reese 
Morgan, with the assistance of Mrs. Eugene 
Crutcher, state president, an association was 
organized. The club was completed with 
the following officers chosen: Mrs. J. L. 
Welsh, president; Mrs. Mentha White, vice- 
president; Mrs. Nunnelly, treasurer. 

Though the association formed yesterday 
is the first to begin active work in the state, 
a number of Sunday schools have signified 
their intentions of taking up this branch of 
work. 

Mrs. Cruccher unfortunately could, not 
accept a place on the Educational Board. 


NASHVILLE PARENT-TEACHER CLINIC 

We realize and fully appreciate as we 
thoughtfully pursue the ‘‘Aims and Pur- 
poses” of the National Congress of Mothers, 
that moral uplift is the ‘‘spot-light.” 

We feel that contact must be brought 
about to accomplish this end. 

We are convinced that this movement in 
the interest of school health is a medium 
through which homes of varied circumstances 
are being reached. 

These parents in nearly every instance 
express a desire to do something for the 
cause. Our nurse in charge and physicians 
reply much the same to each one—‘‘Join a 
Parent-Teacher Association.” 

We know we are not only giving relief to 
many children who might not otherwise 
receive it but demonstrate facts of value to 
their parents. 

The postponement of treatment is the foe 
that undermines. 

Lack of funds and false pride are respons- 
ible, fostering disease until the physical, 
mental and moral life of the child succumb. 

It is this evil we hope to break down and 
give to young life that physical, mental and 
moral strength that is their God-given right 
to possess. 

This Clinic is the ‘special work’ of our 
local association and these organizations are 
loyal to this call. 

The Board of Education coéperates with 
us. That the demands on the institution are 
rapidly increasing is shown in the following 
report which embraces two months’ work. 
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The boys and girls of Miss Considine’s 
class at the Fall School sent a package of 
thirty-three towels finished in hand crochet, 
a gift warmly appreciated by the nurse and 
managing board. 

The latest report from Tennessee says: 
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Miss Cornelia Barksdale, Vice-president of 
Middle County, announces that Middle 
Tennessee pledges its loyal support to the 
National Meeting, April 4 to 9. Rural 
homes have been offered for the entertainment 
of guests. 

The Child-Welfare Circle department has 
been placed in the capable hands of Mrs. 
Irvine, and is making good. 

Six new organizations have joined the 
State Congress recently and others are calling 
on the president to come and address them 
on the subject. 

Child-Welfare day was observed through- 
out the state under the management of Mrs. 
G. W. Whittemore, chairman. 


VIRGINIA 


Leesburg, Va., is taking an active interest 
in the Congress. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation held a splendid meeting in February 
at which Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, National 
Corresponding Secretary, was the speaker. 
So impressed are the leaders of the work in 
Leesburg with its value that they are trying 
to organize the whole county of Landen. 
Mrs. Edward Nichols is president. 

An invitation has been extended to every 
one in the county to meet in Leesburg, 
March 8, when the National President, Mrs. 
Schoff, has consented to address them, making 
Leesburg the first town visited in the Southern 
Child-Welfare Tour. 

Danville is also planning a large meeting, 
at which national officers will be present. It 
has been actively engaged in Mothers 
Congress work for over a year. 


WASHINGTON 
The State of Washington has issued a 
quarterly bulletin which is a credit to the 
state. Genuine literary ability is shown in 


the articles contributed, and a broad view of 
the different departments of work for child 
welfare is given. 

The steady growth of the Washington 
branch and the splendid grasp of the Congress 
ideals and loyal spirit are an inspiration. 

Another happy event in Washington is 
the birth of a son to Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Beach, on January 29. The same happy 
experience came to Mrs. Bebb during her 
presidency of the State. 

Mrs. Beach’s friends who will extend con- 
gratulations are not limited to her own state. 
As the mother of a nearly grown daughter, 
it is a long time since the joy of a baby has 
blessed her home. 


THURSTON COUNTY 


Seventeenth Parent-Teacher Assoctation organ- 
ized at Yelm— Mrs. Eddy, President 


Cosmopolis will build a new schoolhouse 
this year, which will have to be used for 
Sunday school and church for years to come. 

The Parent-Teacher Association, one year 
old, is planning to have the grounds laid out 
as a park. 

Mrs. J. A. Chambers, President, arranged 
an entertainment to give valuable contribu- 
tions to the Children’s Home Society at 
Seattle. 


WISCONSIN 


The Annual Convention of the Wisconsin 
Branch of the Congress will be held in Madi- 
son. Mrs. G. N. Tremper, 734 Prairie 
Avenue, Kenosha, Wis., is Chairman of the 
Program Committee. She reports six organ- 
izations formed in January, and two more in 
course of organization. Every public school 
in Kenosha has an organization, and the 
parochial schools are now forming such 
associations. 





Destiny 


We are what we imagine, and our deeds 

Are born of dreaming. Europe acts today 

Epics that little children in their play 

Conjured, and statesmen murmured in their 
creeds; 

In barrack, court and school were sown those 
seeds, 

Like Dragon’s teeth, which ripen to affray. 

Their sowers. Dreams of slaughter rise to 
slay, 


And fate itself is stuff that fancy breeds. 


Mock, then, no more at dreaming, lest your 
own 

Create for us a like reality! 

Let not imagination’s soil be sown 

With armed men but justice, so that we 

May for a world of tyranny atone 

And dream from that despair—democracy. 
—Percy Mackaye 
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William Shakespeare 


Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, 
but today the VICTOR brings back the long 
forgotten music of Shakespeare and his time 
to the world. 

The ballads, ‘‘Airs’’ and dances of the 
days of good Queen Bess live again for us 
through Victor Records, which have been 










Born April 23, 1564 
Died April 23, 1616 
1916 


made in anticipation of the Nation-wide 


observance of the tercentenary of the ‘‘Bard of Avon. 
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Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gath- 
ered by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all the plays, carefully re- 
produced from the oldest authentic versions, with suitable instrumentation 
and the proper voice for the part in the play. 

For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakes- 
peare Day, you will find here abundant material for your needs. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


17623 Act II, Scene 5. Song: Under the Greenwood 
Tree. (Dr. Arne.) Raymond Dixon and Chorus 
17717 Act II, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thou Win- 
ter Wind. (R. J. S. Stevens.) 
Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 
17623 Act IV, Scene 2. Song: What Shall He Have Who 
Killed the Deer? (Bishop.) Victor Male Quartet 
17634 Act V, Scene 3. Song: It Was a Lover and 
His Lass. (Morley.) 


Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonough 
35235 Act IT, Scene 1. 


Recitation: The Duke's 
Ben Greet 
The Seven Aves 
Frank Burbeck 


Recitation 








CYMBELINE 
64218 Act II, Scene 3. Song: Hark, Hark, the Iark. 
(Schubert. ) Evan Williams 


JULIUS CAESAR 


35216 Act III, Scene 2. Antony’s Address. 


Frank Burbeck 
HAMLET 
17717 Act IV, Scene 5. Traditional Songs of Ophelia. 
Olive Kline 


16912 Act III, Scene 1. Recitation: Soliloquy. 
Frank Burbeck 

Recitation : Hamlet on 
Ben Greet 


17115 Act III, Scene 2. 
Friendship. 













































































































Victor XXV 


$67.50 special quotation 
to 


ools only 


When the Victor is not 


KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 


16912 Act III, Scene'2. Wolsey's Fare- 
wellto Cromwell. Frank Burbeck 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


17662 Act IV, Scene 1. Song: Take, O 
Take Those Lips Away. 
(Traditional. ) Raymond Dixon 

64252 Song: Take, O Take Those Lips 
Away. (Bennett.) 

John McCormack 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 


17163 Act I, Scene 3. Recitation: Shy- 
lock’s Rebuke. Frank Burbeck 
55060 Act III, Scene 2. Song: Tell Me 
Where is Fancy Bred? (Stevenson) 
Lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
35270 Overture. (Nicolai.) 
Symphony Orchestra of London 


For full information, write 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these 
new and beautiful records by our un- 
equalled staff of Victor artists. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


88302 Juliette’s Waltz Song. Tetrazzini 
88421 Lovely Angel. Farrar-Clement 
70102 Fairest Sun Arise. Lambert Murphy 
35234 Selection. Pryor’s Band 


OLD ENGLISH DANCES 


Victor Band 


Row Well, Ye Mariners. 
oats. - 
» e Butterfly. 
17845} be Meet. 
Goddesses. 
17846 } Tideswell Professional Morris. 
Kirkby Malzeard Sword Dance. 
Flamborough Sword Dance. 
17087 May Pole Dance: Bluff King Hal. 
Minuet: Don Juan. (Mozart.) 
17160 Country Dance: Pop Goes the 
17086 Morris Dance. (Weasel, 
17329 Ribbon Dance. 
17328 *s Hey. 


17801 ; 


17847 






























in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protectit from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 
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Prayer of the Mother after the Children Have Gone to Bed 
5d 
By FRANK CRANE 
»* 


They are asleep, O God, and I am tired, and I want the hush of a half-hour 
with Thee. I want to bathe my soul in the Infinite, as workers, covered with 
dust and sweat, plunge into the sea. 

Let my hot heart feel Thy cool vastness, my muddy mind lose itself in 
Thy crystal wisdom, my bruised love be healed in the waters of Thy love, so 
sure, so calm and deep. 

God, I could not bear to be a mother another day if I thought I should 
be called to account for all my mistakes. I would never seek Thee unless 
I thought Thou wert as forbearing and love-blind as I; but because my own 
children never come to me without my heart leaping to meet them, so I learn ° 
to be very bold toward my Father which is in Heaven. 

I am all faults. My very love trips up my wisdom, and my care breeds 
worry, and my sense of expediency makes me disloyal to the truth. One has 
to be very great and good to be a mother. No one short of God Himself 
could be equal to it. 

But I love them, God; and in love I climb beside Thy seat. 

Teach me Thine own wondrous skill and indirection, so that I also may 
learn to wait, and to suffer, and, by long wisdom, to circumvent. 

I know it is of no avail to tell them anything. I know their little eyes are 
sharp, and see my soul, and that they copy me. Therefore make me good, 
good in my deepest purpose, good in my very desires. 

Make me all I want them to be, strong and true and great-hearted. 

Save me from the irritation of little things. Give me the long vision, the 
sense of perspective, so that I may judge between essentials and non-essentials. 

Let me be a real mother to my children, mending their souls and fancies 
and helping weave their dreams, as well as attending to their bodies. 

Help me to learn wisdom from their dear humanities, the secret of trust 
in Thee from their trust in me. 


And keep them from harm, and let them grow up sound and unspoiled. 
And make them always love me. Amen. 














